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ABSTRACT 

The Eastman Curriculum Design Project was intended to 
replicate, in seven selected schools, the modified bilingual 
education program implemented successfully at the Eastman Avenue 
Elementary School. Program features include: grouping by language 
proficiency for core subject instruction; separation of languages (no 
translation or concurrent teaching in two languages); introduction of 
sheltered English for limited-English-proficient (LEP) students; a 
balanced curriculum for all students, regardless of language 
proficiency; emphasis on communicative English; transitional reading 
program for Spanish-speakers; and emphasis on oral English for both 
LEP and English-speaking students. Program evaluation showed the 
following results: staff development was effective in helping 
teachers implement instructional activities; concurrent instruction 
decreased from 33% to 3% after one year, in comparison with 29% at 
ether schools; academic gains are likely to be gradual, becoming 
apparent after 3-5 years; former LEP students transitioned into 
mainstream instruction (reclassified as fluent English proficient or 
FEP) outperformed counterparts at other schools in reading c.nd math; 
project teachers and parents were more satisfied than others with the 
instructional program; and reclassified FEP students had the highest 
celf -esteem scores of all language classification students at any 
school. Tables, figures, instruments and training schedules are 
appended. (MSE) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 



The purpose of the Eastman Curriculum Design Project is to replicate 
Eastman Elementary School's successful Instructional program at seven 
selected school-sites. Eastman's curriculum design has proven effective 
in Improving student academic performance. 
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Students receiving maximum expcsure to Eastman's program (students 
receiving their entire educatUn under Eastman's program) had significant 
achievement gains that allowed them to perform above district norms in 
reading and math. 
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Eastman's curriculum design has proven effective in improving student 
academic performance. 
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Students not receiving maximum exposure to Eastman's program also had 
significant achievement gains that allowed them to perform at or near 
district norms in reading and math. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 



The purpose of the Eastman Project Evaluation Design is twofold: 
(1) process evaluation identify and evaluate the educational 
practices and instructional activities at the project and comparison 
schools; (2) outcome evaluation evaluate the project and comparison 
school program outcomes. 



To address the evaluation design questions, the project schools were 
matched with comparison schools from the same regions as follows: 



Project Schools 

Wilmington (A) 
Florence (B) 
West Vernon (C) 
San Fernando (F) 
Sharp (F) 
Evergreen (G) 
Humphreys (G) 



Comparison Schools 

Hawaiian (A) 
Loma Vista (B) 
Trinity (C) 
Hadden (F) 
4th St. (G) 



PROCESS EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



The evaluation plan was designed to answer the following process 
evaluation questions: 



1. How effective was the leadership team training in preparing 
project school administrators and coordinators to implement 
the Eastman curriculum design? 

2. How effective was the teacher training in preparing 
project school teachers to implement the Eastman 
curriculum design? 

3. To what extent were project school teachers successful in 
implementing an identified set of reading and content 
area instructional activities? 

4. To what extent were project school teachers successful in 
implementing an identified set of ESL and English oral language 
instructional activities? 

5. What kind of bilingual programs were implemented at the 
comparison schools? 

6. What were the languages used for instructing limited-English 
proficient (LEP) students at the comparison schools? 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



The evaluation plan was designed to answer the following outcome evalua 
t1on ques inns: 



1. To what extent does the Eastman Project curriculum 
design affect student academic performance and 
English proficiency compared with comparison school 
and district norms? 



2. To what extent does the Eastman Project successfully 
reclassify LEP students to mainstream English-only 
instruction, compared with comparison school and 
districtwide LEP students reclassified to English- 
only Instruction? 



3. To what extent does the Eastman Project affect student 
self-esteem compared with student self-esteem at the 
comparison schools? 



4. To what extent does the Eastman Project influence 
teacher attitudes toward Spanish-language instruc- 
tion, compared with comparison school teacher 
attitudes toward Spanish-language instruction? 



5. To what extent does the Eastman Project influence 
school leadership teams' (administrators, coordina- 
tors) attitudes toward the project, compared with 
comparison school leadership teams' attitudes toward 
their schools' bilingual program? 



6. To what extent does the Eastman Project influence 
parent attitudes toward the project, compared to 
parent attitudes toward the comparison schools' 
bilingual programs? 
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PROCESS EVALUATION QUESTIONS 1 AND 2 



How effective was the leadership team training and teacher training in 
preparing project schools to Implement the Eastman curriculum design? 
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LEADERSHIP REPLICATION EASTMAN 

Participants strongly agreed that the content of project staff develop- 
msnt sessions was effective in increasing their knowledge. 
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LEADERSHIP REPLICATION EASTMAN 



Participants strongly agreed that the content of project staff 
development sessions could be implemented at their school. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION QUESTION 3 



To what extent were project schoo"! teachers successful in implementing an 
identified set of reading and content area instructional activities? 
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FALL 1985 FALL 1986 SPRING 1987 
OBSERVATION SESSION 

Percent of project school teachers implementing an identified 
set of reading and content area instructional activities. 



- The extent to which project school teachers have been implementing an 
identified set of reading and content area instructional activities has 
increased significantly over time. 

- Since classroom observations were first conducted at the project 
schools, beginning one year prior to project implementation (1985 fall 
semester), the frequency of reading and content area instructional 
activities has increased by 32%. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION QUESTION 4 



To what extent were project school teachers successful in implementing an 
identified set of ESL and English oral language instructional activities? 
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ESL OBSERVATION SESSION 

Percent of project school teachers iirplementing an identified 
set of ESL/English oral language instructional activities. 



The extent to which project school teachers have been implementing an 
identified set of ESL and English oral language instructional activities 
has increased significantly over time. 

Since classroom observations were first conducted at the project schools, 
beginning one year prior to project implementation (1985 fall semester), 
the frequency df ESL and English oral language instructional activities 
has increased by 17%, 
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PROCESS EVALUATION QUESTION 5 



What kind of bilingual programs were Implemented at the comparison schools? 



Comparison of Eastman Project Curriculum Design and Composite of Comparison 
School Bilingual Programs 



COMPARISON SCHOOL BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 



EASTMAN PROJECT CURRICULUM DESIGN 



• Classroom organized on 1/3 » 2/3 ratio » 
plus grade level and reading level teaming 
whenever possible 



• Separation of language for reading; 
varying degrees of concurrent translation 
used during instruction of other subjects » 
depending on subject 

• Natural language based ESL instruction 



• Use of H-200+ and Moreno Test for oral 
English assessment (district criteria for 
assessment of oral English proficiency) 



• Content areas delivered in primary 
language ^ mainstream English* or 
concurrent translation 

• Requires large percentage of bilingual 
teachers for compliance 

• More dependence on ; .^raprofessionals 
teaching directed lessons 

• Transition reading program from Spanish 
to English 

• Directed at limited-English speaking 
population 



• Classrooms organic by dominant 
language! English'l.nn^.ua^e 
proficiency » and gradsi raading 
levels for core academic subjects; 
l/3i 2/3 ratio for Art, Music 

and P.E. 

• Separation of languages- -no 
concurrent translation 



• Natural language based ESL 
instruction 

• Upc; of Student Oral Language 
Observation Matrix (SOLOM) for oral 
English assessment and phase place^ 
ment for instructional program 

• Content areas delivered in sheltered 
English after meeting appropriate 
English competency criteria 

• Requires fewer bilingual teachers 
due to language separation 

• Less dependence on paraprofessionals 
teaching directed lessons 

• Transition reading program from 
from Spanish to English 

• Directed at total school population; 
interrelationships of classroom 

and support programs 
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PROCESS EVALUATION QUESTION 6 



What are the languages used for instructing LEP students at the compari 
son schools? 



ENGLISH 
62% 



SPANISH 
19% 




MIXED 
29% 



LEP students at the comparison schools received the majority of their 
instruction in English {52%). LEP students received 29% of their instruc- 
in both English and Spanish (mixed instruction). 
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The use of English for instructing LEP students increased across each 
succeeding grade. Spanish was primarily used in grades K-2 for instructing 
LEP students. 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTION 1 



To what extent does the Eastman Project curriculum design affect student 
academic performance and English proficiency compared with comparison 
school and district norms? 
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Primary-grade (grades 1-3) students at the comparison schools generally 
have higher CTBS reading and math scores than prima ry-gr;!:de students at 
the project schools. 

Upper-grade (grades 4-6) students at the project schools generally have 
higher CTBS reading and math scores than upper-grade students at the 
comparison schools. 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTION 2 



To what extent does the Eastman Project curriculum design successfully 
reclassify LEP students to mainstream English-only instruction, compared 
with comparison school and districtwide LEP students reclassified to 
English-only instruction? 
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Reclassified FEP students at the project schools have higher CTBS math 
scores than students districtwide who have received English Instruction 
throughout their education. 

Reclassified FEP students at the project schools have lower CTBS reading 
scores than students districtwide who have received English instruction 
thoughout their education. 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTION 3 



To what extent does the Eastman Project Influence teacher attitudes 
toward Spanish-language Instruction, compared with comparison school 
teacher attitudes toward Spanish-language Instruction? 



Teacher Satisfaction with School's Instructional Program 
Satisfied Undecided Dissatisfied 
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Fvergreen 
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Comparison Schools 
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43 


25 


18 


53 
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Teachers at the project schools expressed greater overall satisfaction 
(48%) with their school program than comparison school teachers (43%). 
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Teachers expressed greater satisfaction with the Eastman Project (48%) after 
the first year of implementation than with the previous traditional bilingual 
program (41%) at their schools. ^ 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTION 4 



To what extent does the Eastman Project affect student self-esteem 
compared with student self-esteem at the comparison schools? 



Satisfied Dissatisfied 



H f % f % 

Project Schools 



Wilmington 


81 


76 


93 
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Florence 


77 


64 


83 


13 


17 


West Vernon 


68 


63 
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10 


San Fernando 


103 


83 


80 


20 


20 


Sharp 


97 


86 


91 


11 
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Evergreen 


92 


83 


83 
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12 


Humphreys 


81 


70 


90 


11 


10 


TOTAL 


599 


525 


88 


74 


12 



Comparison Schools 



Hawaiian 


97 


85 


88 


12 


12 


Loma Vista 
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90 
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74 
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Hadden 


124 


112 


90 


12 


10 


4th Street 


104 


94 


90 


10 


10 


TOTAL 


500 


455 


91 


45 


9 



Students expressed a high degree of satisfaction with school at both the 
project schools (88%) and comparison schools (91%). 
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Reclassified FEP students (former LEP students) at the project schools had 
higher self-esteem scores than the other language groups at the project and 
comparison schools. 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTION 5 



To what extent does the Eastman Project influx -ce school leadership 
teams' (administrators, coordinators) attitudes toward the project, 
compared with comparison school leadership teams' attitudes toward 
their schools' bilingual program? 



Percent of project school and comparison school Administrators/ 
Coordinators who agreed with the following statements: 

Project Schools Comparison Schools 
Satisfied with School Program 90% 86% 
Satisfied with Teacher Staff 

Development 91% 88% 

School Program was Effective in 
Developing Their Instructional 

Leadership Skills 78% 71% 

School Program was Effective in 

Teaching English to LEP Students 87% 73% 

School Program was Effective in 

Providing Instruction in Spanish 92% 86% 

School Program Improved Self-Esteem 

of LEP Students 7^^% 73% 

Improved LEP Student Academic 

Performance 70% 86% 

Improved Student Attitude Toward 

Learning 74% 86% 



Seventy-ei' t percent of the project school leadership team members felt 
th«!lr school program was effective In developing their Instructional 
leadership skills, compared with 71* of the comparison school leadership 
team members. 

Eighty-seven percent of the project school leadership team members felt 
their school progi^am was effective In teaching English to LEP students, 
compared to 73% of the comparison school leadership team members. 
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OUTCOME EVALUATION QUESTION 6 



To what extent does the Eastman Project influence parent attitudes 
toward the project, compared with parent attitudes toward the 
comparison schools' bilingual program? 
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Overall, English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parents from the project 
schools are more satisfied with the instructional program at their 
children's school, compared with parents from the comparison schools. 
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Overall, more parents from the project schools believe that children 
who speak two languages do better in school, compared with parents from 
the comparison schools. 
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CONCLUSION 



What important changes took place at the project and comparison schools 
during the first-year (1986-87) of project implementation? 



Process Evaluation 

0 The classroom and ESL/oral language observations suggest that 
the staff development training has been effective in helping 
teachers implement an identified set of instructional 
activities 

• Concurrent instruction (instruction provided in both English 
and Spanish) decreased at the project schools from 33% to 3% 
after one year of project implementation; 29% of instruction 
at the comparison schools was concurrent 



Outcome Evaluation 



• Based on an analysis of the significant academic gains at 
Eastman Elementary school, academic gains at the projtct 
schools may be gradual on a yearly basis. Any overall 
significant academic gains may become apparent after three- 
to five-years of project implementation 

• Reclassified FEP students at the project schools (former LEP 
students transitioned into mainstream English instruction) 
generally outperformed, in reading and math, reclassified FEP 
students at the comparison schools and districtwide who have 
received all instruction in English 

• Teachers at the project schools were more satisfied than 
comparison school teacher? iVitli their schools' instructional 
program 

f English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parents at the project 
schools were more satisfied than parents from the comparison 
schools with their children's school program 

t Reclassified FEP students at the project schools had the 
highest self-esteem scores of all language classification 
students (English-only, Initially identified FEP, LEP) at 
either the project or comparison schools 

f Students at the project schools and comparison schools began 
nearly evenly matched on self-esteem scores--8.0 and 8.2, 
respectively—during the first-year of project implementation 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

The purpose of the Eastman Curriculum Design Project Is to provide the 
K-6 student population at seven selected school sites with a proven educa- 
tional plan based on the most recent educational research and theory. This 
curriculum design was first Implemented within the Los Angeles Unified School 
District (LAUSD) during the 1982-83 school year at Eastman Avenue Elementary 
School. See Appendix D for an outline of Eastman's curriculum design. As 
Figures 1 to 6 illustrate, Eastman's curriculum plan has been effective in 
improving student academic performance in reading, writing and mathematics. 
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Figure 1 . Third-grade CAP reading scores, 1980-87 
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Figure 2 . Third-grade CAP writing scores, 1980-87. 
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Figure 3 . Third-grade CAP mathematic scores, 1980-87. 
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Figure A . Sixth-grade CAP reading scores, 1980-87. 
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Figure 5 . Sixth-grade CAP writing scores, 1980-87. 
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Figure 6 . Sixth-grade CAP mathematic scores, 1980-87. 



In an effort to replicate Eastman's successful results distrlctwide, the 
Eastman Project Unit was established in 1985 to implement the Eastman 
curriculum design and organizational plan at seven selected school sites. 
The seven Eastman Project schools were chosen from the various administrative 
regions throughout the district. The following project schools were selected 
with each school's region in parentheses: Wilmington (A), Florence (B), West 
Vernon (C), San Fernando (F), Sharp (F), Evergreen (G), and Humphreys (G). 

One of the main objectives of Eastman's program was to improve the 
academic and English skills of limited-English proficient (LEP) students, in 
this case, Spanish-speaking students with limited or no English skills. It 
must be stressed, however, that the ultimate goal of Eastman's curriculum 
Implementation was to improve the academic and English skills of all 
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students. As Indicated^ Eastman has been successful In its goal of 
improving student academic performance. 

Implementing the Eastman design meant changing traditional bilingual 
instruction. In an effort to maximize instruction to all LEP and English-- 
proficient students, the following are some of the major changes instituted 
at Eastman Elementary, and subsequently introduced at the seven project 
school sites during the 1986-87 school year (also see Chart 3 on page 13): 

• Grouping of students by language proficiency for core 
subject instruction; complying with the state mandated 
1/3-2/3 language ratio during art, music and physic&l education 

• Separation of languages (no translation or concurrent 
teaching) 

• Introduction of sheltered (intermediate) English into the 
curriculum as a method of initially exposing LEP students 
to curriculum area instruction in English 

• A balanced curriculum taught to all students, regardless 
of language of instruction 

. • Greater emphasis on natural communicative ESL, as opposed 
to grammar-based ESL 

• Clearly defined transition reading program (from Spanish 
to English) 

• Greater emphasis on English oral language instruction for both 
LEP and English students 

One immediate benefit of Eastman *s reorganized program was the need for 
fewer bilingual teachers during a period when the need for more bilingual 
teachers has been increasing dlstrictwide. In fact, when the seven Eastman 
Project schools were first reorganized last year (1985-86) in accordance with 
the Eastman organizational model, the need for bilingual teachers at the 
seven school sites decreased by 33%, from 242 bilingual teachers to 162, 



Sincd the number of bilingual classrooms was reduced^ this meant bilingual 
aides were not relied upon to provide some of the Spanish instruction > as had 
been the custom^ to make up for the shortage of bilingual instructors. 

The goal of the Eastman Project replication is not only to implement the 
Eastman curriculum design at the project schools. The goal is also to repli- 
cate Eastman's academic success* 

Purpose 

The Eastman Project replication includes a three-year longitudinal 
evaluation design to measure the effects of project implementation during the 
three-year period of implementation. The Eastman Project replication covers 
the 1986-87, 1987-88, and 1988-89 school years. 

The purpose of this Eastman Project First-Year Implementation Report is 
fourfold. First, it documents the activities and progress of the Eastman 
Project replication during its first year of implementation from September 
1986 to June 1987. Second, the 1986-87 first-year implementation data are 
compared with the 1985-86 pre- implementation baseline data. Third, the 
current report provides additional baseline (pre- implementation) information 
collected during the first year (1986-87) of project implementation. Fourth, 
the objectives for the Eastman Project's second year implementation during 
the 1987-88 school year are outlined, and an overview of the evaluation 
design covering the entire span of the three year study is provided. 
Project School Baseline (Pre-Implejientation) Data 

1985-86 Pre-Implementation Reorganization and TraininR Data * The 
initial phase of the Eastman Project replication provided extensive staff 
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training and planning at the seven project school sites daring the 1985-86 
school year» the year prior to project implementation* The 1985-86 school 
year thus served as the reorganizational and training phase of the Eastman 
Project replication. Last year's 1985-86 Eastman Project Progress Report 
documented the results of the 19i!5-'86 reorganization and training phase at 
the seven project schools. 

Pre- Implementation Academic Data . Both the 1985-86 Progress Report and 
the current 1986-87 First-Year Implementation Report document the academic 
status of the project schools prior to implementation of tbf^ Eastman Project. 
Both reports document the academic progress of the project schools during the 
1983-84, 1984-85, and 1985-86 school years. This pre- implementation 
achievement information serves as baseline data that will be used for 
measuring the effectiveness of the Eastman Project in improving student 
academic performance. 

In order to measure academic outcomes or growth at the project schools, 
student achievement levels for the three-year period (1983-84, 1984-85, 
1985-86) before project implementation will be compared with student 
achievement levels for the three year period (1986-87, 198"^ ^"8, 1988-89) 
after project implementation. This constitutes a classic "before-after" or 
"pre-post" study. 
Comparison School Baseline Data 

In order to accurately measure the effects of the Eastman Project 
replication on student achievement and English proficiency, each project 
school has been matched with a comparison (nonproject) school from the same 
region. This allows a direct comparison between the project schools imple* 
menting the Eastman curriculum design and comparison schools implementing 
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traditional bilingual instruct ion » The following five comparison schools 
were matched with the project schools (each comparison school's region is in 
parentheses): Hawaiian (A)» Loma Vista (B)> Trinity (C)» Haddon (F)> Ath 
Street (G). The effectiveness of the Eastman Project, therefore^ can also be 
measured against a ^'comparison school baseline/' 
Purpose of Project School and Comparison School Baseline Data 

Two types of baseline information exist for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the Eastman Project replication in improving student achievement: the 
''pre-Eastman'' or pre -implementation baseline data» and the comparison school 
baseline data. (The comparison school instructional programs are described in 
Chapter Two . ) 

Both sets of baseline information serve three interrelated purposes. 
First > the data allow a comparison between project and comparison school 
achievement levels before implementation of the Eastman Project. This 
pre- implementation analysis is significant since it chronicles the period 
when the project schools were still using traditional bilingual programs to 
instruct LEP students. The project schools are» in a sense^ ex-comparison 
schools. The baseline data thus provide a comparison between project and 
comparison school academic levels when both school groups were implementing 
more traditional biling'oal approaches. 

The baseline data serve two other goals. It allows comparisons over 
time between project and comparison school student academic levels. It also 
permits comparisons of achievement levels over time within each project and 
comparison school. In other words » the project and comparison schools will 
be compared with each other over time to measure project effects on academic 
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nerformance. This permits between school comparisons * At the same time, 
each project and comparison school will also serve as its own comparison to 
measure academic growth or change over time at each school during the three- 
year period of study* This allows within school comparisons . 
Eastman Project First-Year Implementation, 1986-87 

The second phase of the Eastman Project replication (1986*-87) featured 
the first-year implementation of the Eastman curriculum design at the seven 
project schools. Further staff training and school planning occurred at the 
project schools during the 1986-87 fir^jt-year implementation phase. As 
mentioned additional pre- implementation (baseline) data were also collected 
during this phase and will be reported throughout the following sections of 
this report. 

Evaluation Issues 

Two sets of evaluation issues or questions are addressed in this report: 
process evaluation issues and outcome evaluation issues. 
Process Evaluation Issues 

The first set of evaluation issues concerns the evaluation of a selected 
group of ongoing school practices and instructional activities (school 
processes) at project and comparison schools. These issues are concerned 
with the evaluation of program features at the project and cotaparison 
schools. 

The project school leadership team (principal^ assistant principal(s) , 
and coordinators) training and teacher training were monitored throughout the 
1986-87 school year for their effectiveness in preparing the leadership teams 
and teachers in implementing the Eastman curriculum design. The project 
schools were also monitored during the 1986-87 school year on the implementa- 
tion 'Df an identified group of academic subject and ESL/oral language 
instructional activities* 
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Each comparison school's bilingual program was reviewed^ and the main 
characteristics of each program were outlined and contrasted with the Eastman 
curriculum design. The languages used for instructing LEP students at the 
comparison schools were also examined. 

The following process evaluation issues are addressed in this report: 

1« How effective was the leadership team training for 

preparing project school administrators and coordinators in 
implementing the Eastman curriculum design? 

2* How effective was the teacher training for preparing 
project school teachers in implementing the East- 
man curriculum design? 

3» To what extent were project school teachers 

successful in implementing an identified set of 
reading and content area instructional activities? 

4. To what extent were project school teachers 

successful in implementing an identified set of ESL 
and English oral language instructional activities? 

5» What types of bilingual programs were implemented 
at the comparison schools? 

Wliat were the languages used for instructing LEP 
students at the project and comparison schools? 

Outcome Evaluation Issues 

In addition to measuring the effects of the Eastman Project on student 

academic performance, a conscious effort was made to address all the groups 

impacted by the Eastman Project: students » teachers » school administrators/ 

coordinators and parents. The attitudes and opinions of these groups were 

solicited through questionnaires and surveys to document overall school and 

community reaction to the project • The attitudes and opinions were also 

obtained from the same school and crtnmunity groups at the comparison schools 

to determine if any differences existed on how project and comparison schools 

affect the attitudes and opinions of these groups. 
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In order to measure the total impact of the Eastman Project, as compared 
to the comparison school baseline j the following outcome evaluation issues 
are addressed: 

1. To what extent does the Eastman Project curriculum 
design affect student academic performance and English 
proficiency? 

2. To what extent does the Eastman Project successfully 
reclassify LEP students to raainstrram English-only 
instruction? 

L To what extent does the Eastman Project affect 
students * self **esteem? 

4. To what extent does the Eastman Project influence 
teacher attitudes and opinions toward Spanish language 
instruction? 

5. To what extent does the Eastman Project influence 
school administrator/coordinator (school leadership 
team) attitudes and opinions toward the Instructional 
program at their schools? 

6. To what extent does the Eastman Project influence 
parent/community attitudes and opinions toward school? 

Evaluation Design 
There are three phases to the Eastman Project evaluation design: 
process evaluation, outcome evaluation, and conclusions/recommendations based 
on the process and outcome evaluation findings. These phases are described 
below. 

Process Evaluation 

There are two components to the Eastman Project evaluation design. The 
first component is concerned with identifying and monitoring the existing 
instructional programs and organizational plans v^t the project and comparison 
schools. This aspect of the evaluation design is commonly known as process 
evaluation since it identifies and records the ongoing educational practices 



and instructional activities, school processes , occurring at the school 
sites. 

Outcome Evaluation 

The second aspect of the evaluation plan is concerned with measuring the 
outcomes, such as test scores, resulting from the instructional strategies 
and educational practices being implemented at the schools. This second 
component of the design is generally referred to as product evaluation since 
it mtwsures the '^end-product** or outcomes of a school's overall educational 
program. 

Process and Outcome Evaluation: A ''Cause and Effect** Relat i onship 

To summarize, process evaluation is a systematic procedure that 
identifies and monitors ongoing educational practices and instructional 
activities taking place at a given school. Outcome evaluation, on the other 
hand, measures the effect or outcomes of the schoolwide educational practices 
and instructional activities. 

Ultimately, process evaluation and outcome evaluation can be seen in a 
cause and effect relationship. For the purpose of evaluation, a sciool's 
overall educational program constitutes the causes, while the outcomes 
resulting from a school's program are the effects. The process evaluation 
component of the design, therefore, records the **causes** of an educational 
program, while outcome uvaluation component measures the effect **caused** by 
the school program. 

Evaluation Design; An Illuatrative Model 

Chart 1 outlines the scope of the EastJian Project evaluation design. It 
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EVALUATION PLAN 



PHASE 1 



PHASE 2 



PHASE 3 



Procaai Evaluation 

Identifying and Honitoring On*' going 
SchooX Practicea aiMl Instructional Activities 



Ovtcorae Evaluation 
Measuring school Program Outcomes 



conclusions 
and 

4>econvnenda t iona 



Process Evaluation In«3truiiients 



Pyolect Schools 

e Staff DevelopMsnt 
Evaluation Forms 

• CiassrooM Observation 

Checklist 

• BSL/Oral Language 
Checklist 



Co p«>arison Schools 

• Bilingual Coordinator 
Interview 

• Language of Instruction 
Survey 



PROCESS EVALUATION FINOIHOS 



Outcorw Evaluation Instruments 



Project and Comparison Schools 

• CTBS 

• CAP Test 

• Teacher Questionnaire 

• Administrator/Coordinator 

Questionnaire 

• Self*Esteem Inventory 

• Parent Questionnaire 



OUTCOHE EVALUATION FINDINGS 



EVALUATION PLAN for 1987-88 School Year: 
Second Year Implementation of 
Eastman Project Curriculun Design 



Chart 1 > An illustrative model of the Eastman Project Evaluation Design. Depicted are the data-gathecing 
instruments used for identifying/monitoring project school and comparison school programs (process evaluation) 
Instrunients are also listed for measuring project and comparison school program outcomes (outcome evaluation). 
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illustrates the relationship between process evaluation and outcome 
evaluation. The chart also identifies the instruments used for process 
evaluation when monitoring the project and comparison school programs. It 
also lists the instruments used for outcome evaluation when measuring the 
program outcomes. (These data** gathering instniments are the same ones used 
for collecting the baseline data and implementation data; the instruments are 
described in the next section.) 

Data Gathering Instruments 
This section provides a description of the instruments used for 
collecting the data necessary for addressing the process evaluation and 
outcome evaluation issues. The data-gathering instrxunents are listed and 
described in Chart 2 according to whether they are used for collecting 
process or outcome evaluation data. 

Method Of Analysis 

Descriptive Data 

Data analysis was carried out on three levels* The data were generated 
by computer analysis, using SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences) procedures. The first level of analysis involved simple 
descriptive data. The information collected with the project school staff 
development evaluation forms is represented by simple descriptive statistics: 
average score ratings (means) and frequency tables (percent of respondents 
answering an item). 
Group Comparisons 

The second level of analysis involved making direct comparisons between 
project and comparison school groups. The statistical methods used at this 
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INSTRUMENTS USED FOR COLLECTING PROGRAM/ PROCESS EVALUATION DATA 



PROJECT SCHOOLS 

• Staff Development Evaluation Foras **measured participant 
feedback to project staff development workshops i 
orientation meetings and Eastinan Project conferences and 
seminars 

• Classroom Observation Checklist - -inventoried the extent to 
which project teachers implemented identified reading and content 
area instructional activities 

• ESL/Oral LanguaRe Instructional Checklist --inventoried the 
extent to which project teachers implemented identified 
ESL/English Oral Language instructional activities for LEP and 
English-only students 

• SOLOM (Student Oral Language Observation Matrix) --used by 
project classroom teachers to determine student oral English 
proficiency 

COMPARISON SCHOOLS 

• Bilingual Coordinator Interview -- interviewed the bilingual 
coordinator at each comparison school to collect additional 
information about the instructional programs and organizational 
structure at their schools 

• Language of Instruction Survey - -surveyed the language(s) 
used for instructing LEP students at the comparison schools 

INSTRUMENTS USED FOR COLLECTING OUTCOME EVALUATION DATA 

PROJECT AND COMPARISON SCHOOLS 

• CTBS/U (Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, Form U) --measured 
English academic achievement in reading and mathematics 

• CTBS-Espaffol Test - -measured Spanish academic achievement 
in reading and mathematics 

• CAP (California Assessment Program) --measured English 
academic achievement in readings writing and mathematics 

• Teacher Questionnaire s-measured project and comparison school 
teacher attitudes and level of knowledge regarding bilingual 
instruction 

r Administrator/Coordinator Questionnaire ^ -measured the 
attitudes and opinions of project and comparison school 
administrators and coordinators toward the instructional program 
at their school 

• Self -Esteem Inventory (SEP --measured feelings of students about 
themselves and toward school at both project and comparison 
schools 

• Parent Questionnaire - -measured parent/community attitudes 
and feeling about the educational program at their children's 
schools 

Chart 2. Instnaments used for collecting process evaluation data and 
outcoine evaluation data. 
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level of inquiry included project and comparison school average group scores 
(group mean) comparisons^ and comparisons of project and comparison school 
group frequencies (percentages). The information collected with the 
following instruments was subjected to these types of comparative analyses : 

• CTBS/U and CTBS-Espanol 

• CAP Test 

• Teacher Questionnaire 

• Administrator/Coordinator Questionnaire 

• Self-Esteem Inventory 

• Parent Questionnaire 

• Language of Instruction Survey 
Time-Series Analysis 

The third level of analysis involved making comparisons over time 
(time-series analysis). This level is similar to the second level of 
analysis in that it involves making group comparisons. In additiony since a 
time-series analysis includes longitudinal data* multiple group comparison 
over time is involved. The data collected with the following instruments 
were subjected to time-series analyses: 

• Classroom ob.<?^rvation checklist 

• ESL/oral language observation checklist 

• CAP Test 

• CTBS/U (fourth grade scores) 

• CTBS-Espanol 



CHAPTER II 
Process Evaluation Findings 
This chapter presents the process evaluation findings. As mentioned in 
Chapter One, process evaluation provides a review and analysis of educati. i 
practices and instructional activities at the project and comparison schools. 
The Eastman Project curriculum design and the comparison schools' bilingual 
programs are compared for similarities and differences. 

Although the five comparison schools reflect traditional bilingual 
educational approaches, it should be emphasized that a uniform bilingual 
program has not existed in the Los Angeles Unified School District. (See the 
1982 Bilingual Classroom Study Report released by Research and Evaluation 
Branch. Publication No. 422.) Instead, schools have been flexible in 
implementing bilingual programs, given the school resources available. 

Due to the lack of districtwide uniformity in bilingual instruction, a 
composite profile of the comparison schools' bilingual programs has been 
compiled and is presented in Chart 2. 

This profile of the comparison schools' bilingual programs is compared 
and contrasted with the Eastman curriculum design to assure an accurate 
evaluation of the project and comparison school programs. Obtaining an 
accurate assessment of the project and comparison ochool programs also 
ensures an accurate measure of program outcomes. Only by obtaining an 
accurate account of the comparison schools' programs can we be assured of 
providing a true comparison "yardstick" for assessing the Eastman curriculum 
design outcomes. 

The process evaluation findings that follow provide the results from the 
project staff development training, classroom observation checklist, and 
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ESL/oral language observation checklist. 

Next, the process evaluation findings of the comparison school programs 
are provided. Based on the data collected with the bilingual coordinator 
Interview and the language of Instruction survey, an overview of the 
comparison schools* bilingual programs Is presented. 



COMPARISON BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



EASTMAN PROJECT DESIGN 



• Classroom organized on l/3> 2/3 ratio, 
plus grade level and reading level teaming 
whenever possible 



Classrooms organized by dominant 
language, English- language 
proficiency, and grade reading 
levels for core academic subjects; 
and 1/3, 2/3 for Art Music and P.E« 



Separation of language for reading, 
varying degrees of concurrent translation 
used during instruction of other subjects, 
depending on subject 



• Separation of languages- 
concurrent translation 



■no 



• Natural language based ESL instruction 



• Natural language based ESL 
instruction 



• Use of and Moreno Test for oral 

English assessment (district criteria for 
assessment of oral English proficiency) 



• Content areas delivered in prin^ry 
language, mainstream English, or 
concurrent translation 

• Requires large percentage of bilingual 
teachers for compliance 

e More dependence on paraprofessionals 
teaching directed lessons 

• Transition reading program from Spanish 
to English 

• Directed at limited-English speaking 
population 



• Use of Student Oral Language 
Observation Matrix (SOLOM) for oral 
English assessment and phase place** 
ment for instructional program 

• Content areas delivered in sheltered 
English after meeting appropriate 
English competency criteria 

• Requires fewer bilingual teachers 
due to language separation 

• Less dependence on paraprofessionals 
teaching directed lessons 

• Transition reading program from 
from Spanish to English 

• Directed at total school population 
and interrelationships of classroom 
and support programs 



Chart 3 . Comparison of Eastman Project Curriculum Design and composite of 
comparison school bilingual programs. 




Staff Development and Training 

To assist each project school In Implementing the Eastman curriculum 
design^ a total of nine staff development workshops and four orientation and 
training sessions ware conducted by the Eastman Project Unit staff, guest 
speakers, and leadership teams. The leadership teams at each school consists 
of the principal, assistant principal and coordinators. 

The nine workshops were divided into two groups. The first group of 
workshops involved a two-step process. The leadership team members from each 
project school were first trained by the Eastman Project Unit staff in the 
following six topics; (1) Art, Music and P.E.; (2) ESL; (3) Spanish Reading; 
(A) English Reading; (5) Sheltered English; (6) Social Studies. The leader- 
ship teams then replicated these workshops at their respective schools for 
on-site teacher training. 

The second group of workshops Involved direct on-site teacher training 
by the Eastman Project staff in the following two topics; (1) Directed 
Spanish Reading Lessons; (2) Kindergarten Program. 

The workshops and sessions were directed at upgrading the instructional 
leadership of the school administrators and coordinators; assisting teachers 
in developing skills in directed teaching techniques and use of effective 
instructional strategies; and providing teachers with support inservices 
related to implementing a balanced curriculum. 

Implementing the balanced curriculum in the Eastman Project design 
Involved planning and scheduling of instruction for maximum use of 
Instructional time and time-on-task for students. The instructional schedule 
(balanced curriculum) is outlined in Appendix D. 
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Leadership-Team Staff Development 

The six leadership-team staff development sessions were conducted by the 
Eastman Project staff and guest speakers. These sessions were evaluated by 
the participants for their effectiveness in increasing their knowledge in the 
given content area. The workshops were also evaluated by the leadership 
teams for their usefulness in assisting with the implementation of the 
Eastman curriculum design. 

It should be noted that in addition to project school leadership-team 
members > these workshops were also attended by various district and region 
advisors and other invited nonproject resource personnel. 

Leadership Staff Development . Overall, 98% of all Eastman Project 
leadership team members agreed that the six leadership -team staff development 
workshops increased their knowledge in the subjects covered (Table 1). 
Ninety-five percent of these respondents also felt that the content of the 
workshops could be implemented at their respective schools (Table 2). The 
latter finding is identical to last year's baseline data results. Last year 
95% of the leadership-team respondents agreed that the content of the 
workshops could be implemented in their respective schools* 

Leadership Team Replication . As mentioned, the leadership teams 
replicated the six workshops at their respective project schools. 
Eighty^-eight percent of the project school teachers agreed that as a whole, 
the contents of the replicated workshops increased their knowledge in the 
given subject (Table 3). Of the teachers attending the workshops, 89% felt 
that the contents of the sessions could be implemented at their schools 
(Table A). This last finding represents a decrease of 7% from last year's 
baseline data results. Last year 96% of the teachers responding agreed that 
the content of tne workshops would be helpful in implementing the Eastman 
curriculum design at their respective schools. 
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Table 1 



Extent To vnilch Eastman Pirolect Leadership Teams Agreed Staff Development 
Co ntent Increased Their Knowledge 



Agree Undecided Disagree 

WORKSHOP N f % f % f % 



Art/Music/P.E. 


34 


32 




1 


3% 


1 


3% 


T?0 T 


HJ 






1 
1 




n 


\if* 


Spanish Reading 


26 


It 


1007. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Sheltered English 


23 


23 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Social Studies 


20 


19 


95% 


0 


0% 


1 


5% 


Reorganization 


21 


21 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


TOTAL 


167 


163 


98% 


2 


1% 


2 


1% 


Note. The following 


scale was 


used: 


3 = Agr«-e, 


2 = 


Undecided, 


1 = 


Disagree. 


Table 2 
















Extent To Which Eastman Pro ice t Leadership Team*; 


Agreed Staff Development 


Content Could Be Implemented 






Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


WORKSHOP 


N 


f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


Art/Music/P.E. 


34 


31 


91% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


ESL 


43 


41 


95% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


Spanish Reading 


26 


26 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Sheltered English 


23 


23 


100% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Social Studies 


20 


19 


95% 


0 


0% 


1 


5% 


Reorganization 


18 


16 


89% 


1 


6% 


1 


6% 


TOTAL 


164 


156 


95% 


6 


4% 


2 


1% 



Note . The following scale was used: 3 « Agree, 2 = Undecided, 1 = Disagree. 
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Table 3 

Extent To Which Teachers Agreed Replication Workshop Content Increased Their 



Knowledge 



Agree Undecided Disagree 



WORKSHOP 


N 


c 
I 


m 

A 


c 
I 


ay 

% 


r 


mf 

A 


Art/Music/P.E. 


252 


225 


89% 


18 


7% 


9 




ESL 


237 


219 


92% 


12 


f 


6 


3% 


Spanish Reading 


165 


U5 


88% 


13 


8?. 


7 


A% 


English Reading 


104 


89 


86% 


11 


11% 


A 


3% 


Sheltered English 


131 


117 


89% 


6 


5% 


8 


6% 


Social Studies 


131 


108 


82% 


18 


1A% 


5 


A% 


TOTAL 


1020 


903 


88% 


78 


8% 


39 


A% 


Note. The following scale was 


used : 3 


= Agree, 


2 = 


Undecided, 


1 = 


Disagree. 


Table A 
















Extent To Which Teachers Agreed Replication Workshop Content Could Be 


Implemented 






Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


WORKSHOP 


N 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Art/Music/P.E. 


251 


226 


90% 


17 


7% 


8 


3% 


ESL 


235 


220 


93% 


11 


5% 


A 


2% 


Spanish Reading 


162 


U2 


88% 


16 


10% 


A 


2% 


English Reading 


103 


88 


86% 


15 


1A% 


0 


0% 


Sheltered English 


131 


117 


89% 


10 


8% 


A 


3% 


Social Studies 


129 


105 


81% 


19 


15% 


5 


A% 


TOTAL 


1011 


898 


89% 


88 


9% 


25 


2% 


Note. The following scale was 


used: 3 


■ Agree, 


2 - 


Undecided, 


1 = 


Disagree. 
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On-site Teacher Training bv Eastman Project Staff 

In addition to the workshops replicated by the leadership team at each 
project school, the Eastman Project coordinator and staff provided three 
on-site staff development sessions at each project school. Direct on-site 
teache** training was provided in directed Spanish reading lessons, the 
kindergarten program, and transition English reading. 

Eastman Project Staff Training . Of the teachers attending the workshops 
presented by the Eastman Project Unit staff, 89% said that their knowledge 
was increased in the identified subject areas (Table 5), while 92% believed 
that the content of the workshops could be implemented at their schools 
(Table 6). Overall, teachers rated the training directed by the Eastman 
Project Unit staff and the replicated training provided by the leadership 
teams equally effective (88%) in increasing their knowledge in a given 
subject. The teachers also indicated that the workshop content provided by 
the Eastman Project Unit staff had a slightly greater chance (92%) of being 
implemented at their school than the replicated training provided by the 
leadership team (89%). 
Table 5 . 

Extent To Which Teachers Agtaed Workshop Content Provided bv Eastman Project 
Staff Increased Their Knowledge 

Agree Undecided Disagree 

WCilKSHOP N f X f % f % 



Kindergarten 29 19 65 A 1A% 6 21% 
Directed Spanish 

Reading Lesson 51 48 9A% 2 A% 12% 
Transition English 

Reading 51 A8 9A% 2 A% 12% 

TOTAL 131 115 88% 8 6% 8 6% 
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Table 6 



Extent To Which Teachers Agreed W orkshop Content Provided by Eastman Pr oieni: 
Staff Could Be Imnlemented 



WORKSHOP 



N 



Agree 
f % 



Undecided 
f % 



Disagree 
f % 



Kindergarten 29 

Directed Spanish 

Reading Lesson 52 

Transition English 

Reading 52 

TOTAL 133 



22 76 

50 96% 

50 96% 

122 92% 



2 
5 



3% 

4% 

4% 
4% 



6 21% 

0 0% 

0 0% 

6 4% 
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Other Staff Development Sessions 

A pre-service joint project teacher orientation meeting was held the 
week prior to the start of the 1986-87 school year, with over 300 teachers 
and other staff personnel attending the meeting. Dr. Alan Crawford, 
professor of education at California State University. Los Angeles, discussed 
Spanish reading and primary language instruction, while Dr. Jo Stanchfield, 
educational consultant and former professor of education at Occidental 
College, addressed motivational methods for both teachers and students. 

The Teacher Spring Conference, held in the 1987 spring semester, was 
attended by over 300 teachers and staff personnel. Thirty- three workshops 
were available for those attending this conference, covering different 
curriculum topics. See Appendix D for a list of all the workshops. 

A Saturday orientation meeting and workshop sessions were conducted in 
October 1987 by the Eastman Project Unit staff for all teachers and staff 
personnel new to the project. This orientation meeting was attended by 67 
project staff participants who were in their first year at one of the project 
schools. Eastman Project philosophy, directed teaching and ESL/English oral 
language were the topics of focus. 
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Spanish-Reading Seaalons . Approximately 150 teachers and staff 
personnel attended the Spanish- reading session held In January 1987. 
Ninety-nine percent of the teachers attending the session felt that it 
Increased their knowledge in Spanish-reading (Table 7). Of these teachers. 
66% believed that the content of the Spanish- reading session could be 
implemented at their schools. 
Summary of Project Staff Development Findings 

Figures 7 and 8 summarize the results from the four types of staff 
development training that took place at the project schools during the 
1986-87 school year. 



Table 7 

Extent To Which Teachers Agreed Spanish Reading Session Content Increased Their 
Knowledge 



SCHOOL 


N 


Agree 
f X 


Undecided 
f X 


Disagree 
f X 


Wilmington Park 


2 


2 


lOOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


Florence 


U 


11 


ICOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


West Vernon 


11 


11 


lOOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


San Fernando 


2 


2 


lOOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


Sharp 


7 


6 


86Z 


0 


OZ 


1 


14Z 


Evergreen 


5 


5 


lOOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


Huiq)hreys 


U 


lU 


lOOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


Other Teachers 


32 


32 


lOOZ 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


TOTAL 


84 


83 


99Z 


0 


OZ 


1 


IZ 



Note . Teachers from project schools attending the session but did not 
indicate their schools. 
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Figure 7 . Percent of participants who agreed that content 

of the four types of project school staff development workshops 

could be implemented. 
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Figure 8. Percent of participants who agreed that content of the 
four types of project school staff development workshops increased 
their knowledge. 
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Classroom Observations 

The Eastman Project coordinator and staff visited each project school 
and observed instruction in all classrooms and support programs. Two 
classroom checklists were used by the Eastman Project staff observers to 
document classroom instructional activities. The classroom observation 
checklist documented the extent to which teachers Implemented identified 
reading and content (academic) subject instructional activities. The extent 
to which project school teachers implemented identified ESL and English oral 
language instruct ionctl activities was recorded on the ESL/Oral Language 
Instructional Checklist by the observers. See Appendix C for samples of the 
classroom observation and ESL/Oral Language checklists. 

The classroom observation checklist documented reading and content arpa 
activities. Upon completion of the classroom observations at a given i.chool 
the project staff came to a consensus on the findings and discu^'ssed the 
observation results with the school-site leadership team. The school-site 
leadership team in turn was asked to report the general observation findings 
to their school staff. The observation process included the following steps 

• Visitation of 337 classrooms and support programs at the 
seven project school sites 

• Use of classroom observation checklirt by project staff 
to monitor reading and content subject instructional 
activities 

• Project staff discussed observation findings with leader* 
ship teams 

m School-site leadership teams reported observation results to 
their respective school staffs 
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Reading and Content Area Classroom Observation 

Each school was observed twice » once in the 1986 fall semester and once 
in the 1987 spring semester* 

Reading and Content Area Classroom Observation Results * Data gathered 
at the end of the 1987 spring semester classroom observation session 
indicated the following end of year (1986-87) findings (see Tables A-17 and 
A-18 in Appendix A): 



• Instruction was consistently conducted in the appropriate 
language (Spanish^ sheltered English or mainstream English) 
by 97% of the teachers 

• Students were properly grouped by 89% of the teachers 
observed 

• 88% of the teachers were observed using directed lessons 

• 99% of the classrooms displayed a current » balanced^ neat» 
attractive and functional environment 

• 71% of the paraprofessionals provided appropriate assis*- 
tance 

• Materials for motivation and concept development were used 
by 89% of the teachers 

• Classroom objectives were clearly stated by 82% of the teache^rs 
observed 

• Strategies to promote higher level thinking were observed 
in 88% of the classrooms 

• Multicultural activities were evident in half of the 
classrooms 

• 82% of the teachers observed varied their lesson presentation for 
pupil understanding 

• 91% of the teachers directed and solicited input to include all 
students 



Classroom Observation Longitudinal Results 

The classroom observation findings take on greater significance when 
viewed over time* To date» the Eastman Project Unit staff has conducted 




three classroom observation sessions at each project school. The first group 
of observations was conducted In the fall semester of the 1985-86 school 
year, one year prior to project implementation. As indicated, each project 
school was observed two more times during the first year of Implementation 
(1986-87), once In the fall 1986 semester and once In the spring 1987 
semester. Figure 9 Illustrates the overall percentage of teachers observed 
at each session implementing the reading and content area instructional 
activities. 
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Figure 9 . Percent of project school teachers implementing 
an identified set of reading and content area instructional 
activities. 



Since the identified reading and content area classroom activities are 
crucial for Implementing the Eastman Project balanced curriculum, the trends 
observed over time (across the three classroom observation sessions) are 
displayed in the following graphs for each of the identified classroom 
activities observed. Figures 10 to 20 reveal significant increases over time 
in teacher implementation of these classroom instructional activities. 
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Figure 10 . Percent of teahcers giving directed lessons, 
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Figure 11 » Percent of teachers clearly stating the lesson 
objective. 
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Figure 12 . Percent of classrooms displaying a balanced, current 
attractive and functional environment. 
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Figure 13 . Percent of paraprofessionals providing appropriate 
assistance. 
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Figure lA . Percent of students properly grouped for Instruction. 
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Figure 15 . Percent of teachers consistently conducting instruction 
in the appropriate language: English, sheltered English, or Spanish, 
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Figure 16 . Percent of classrooms using sufficient and 
appropriate materials for motivation and concept development. 
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Figure 17 . Percent of classrooms displaying appropriate 
supplemental materials. 
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Figure 18 , Percent of teachers displaying appropriate 
teaching techniques and methods. 
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Figure 19 > Percent of teachers using higher-level questioning 
to promote concept developments 
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FiRure 20 . Percent of multicultrual activities observed 
in classrooms. 



ESL/Oral Language Classroom Observations 

ESL/Oral Language instructional activities were also observed twice 
during the 1986-87 school year; once in the 1986 fall semester and once in 
the 1987 spring semester. Seventy-seven ESL classroom lessons were observed 
in the 1986 fall semester siussion and 69 classroom lessons were observed in 
the 1987 spring semestei;. 

ESL/Oral Language Instruction Findings . Data collected with the 
ESL/Oral Language Instructional Checklist indicated the following findings at 
the end of the 1986-87 school year. These results are based on the end of 
the 1987 spring semester observations (see Table A-19 and A-20 in Appendix 
A): 

• Students were properly grouped by 73Z of the teachers observed 

• Appropriate writing skills were included in 94Z of the ESL 
and English oral language lessons 
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• All the teachers observed used directed lessons in ESL/Oral 
language instruction 

• 96% of the paraprofessionals provided appropriate assis- 
tance 

• In 83% of the observations, teachers provided entire ESL/Oral 
Language instruction 

• Teachers modeled English in 73% of the observations 

• Sufficient ESL material was available in 97% of the 
classrooms 

• Sufficient motivational materials were available in 73% of 
the classrooms 

• Appropriate teaching techniques (simplified speech, 
comprehensive input, listening) were displayed by 81% of the 
teachers observed 

• Teachers clarified and checked student comprehension in 
81% of observations 

• Teachers demonstrated listening and speaking skills in 89% 
of the classrooms observed 

• Teacher-child and child-child interactions were observed 
in 53% of the classrooms 

ESL/Oral Language Longitudinal Results 

The significance of the ESL and English oral language instructional 

observations are best understood in a longitudinal context or "change over 

time" framework. The identified ESL and English oral language instructional 

activities play a critical part in the acquisition of English LEJ/ 

students. 

Three ESL/ oral language observation sessions have been conducted to 
date* The observation sessions were carried out in the 1985 fall semester, 
1986 fall semester and 1987 spring semester. The 1985 fall semester 
observation data were part of the baseline information collected during the 
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pre- implementation training that took place during the 1985-86 school year. 
The data collected during the 1986-87 school year (fall 1986 and spring 1987) 
represent the ESL/Oral language activities that occurred at the project 
schools during the first-year of project implementation. 

For the fall 1985 baseline data observations^ 2A ESL/oral language 
lessons were observed. On the other hand^ 7 A ESL/Oral language lessons were 
observed in the fall 1936 session and 69 lessons were observed in the spring 
1987 session. As the reader will note» there is a large discrepancy between 
the number of ESL/oral language lessons observed in the 1985-86 
pre- implementation training year and the number of le. sons observed during 
the first-year of project implementation (1986-87). 

The larger the number of ESL/oral language lessons observed^ the more 
representative are the observations of ESL/oral language instruction at the 
project schools. The results from the first-year (1986-87) implementation 
observations f therefore, are more reliable and indicative of ESL and English 
oral language instruction at the project schools than the pre- implementation 
baseline observations* 

With thai caution in mind, the longitudinal ESL/oral language 
observation results nevertheless show an overall Increase over time in the 
percent of teachers observed implementing these ESL/oral language activities 
(Figure 21). 
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Figure 21 . Percent of project school teachers implementing 
an identified set of language instructional activities. 



Since the ESL/oral language activities are crucial for teaching English 



skills to L£F students, the trends observed over time (across the three 



ESL/oral language observation sessions) are displayed in the following graphs 
for each of the identified ESL/orf.1 language instructional activities. 



Figures 22 to 33 reveal significant increases over time in the extent to 



which teachers have been implementing the ESL/oral language activities. 
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Figure 22 . Percent of teachers providing directed lessons 
during ESL. 
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Figure 23 . Percent of teachers providing the ESL instruction. 
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Figure 2A . Percent of paraprofessionals providing ^.ppropriate 
assistance. 
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Figure 25 . Percent of students properly grouped for ESL. 
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Figuce 26 . Percent of teachers rocxaeling English exanples 
during ESL. 
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Figure 27 . Percent of classrooms using sufficient and 
appropriate basic ESL materials. 
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Figure 28. Percent of teachers providing appropriate 
motivational materials and audio-visual materials. 
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Figure 29 . Percent of teachers using appropriate teaching 
techniques and methods during ESL: sinplified speech/ 
conprehensive input* low affective filter/ listening. 
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Figure 30 . Percent of teachers clarifying and checking 
student comprehension during ESL. 
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Figure 31 . Percent of teachers display! ^. appropriate 
listening and speaking skills during ESL. 
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Figure 32 . Percent of teachers providing appropriate writing 
skiHs during ESL. 
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Figure 33 . Amount of teacher-child and child-child interaction 
observed during ESL. 
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LanguafiQ of Instruction Survey 

Survey Background 

In an effort to identify and monitor the bilingual programs at the 
comparison schools^ the Language of Instruction Survey was completed by 
teachers at the five comparison schools. The purpose of the survey was to 
determine the type of instruction received by a group of randomly selected 
LEP students from the comparison schools. The daily/weekly minutes of 
instruction in each subject were provided for each LEP student. The language 
used for instruction in each subject was also provided by the teachers. The 
survey was completed by teachers at the following grade levels: 



Grade N 

Kindergarten A3 

First Grade 53 

Second Grade 39 

Third Grade AO 

Fourth Grade 32 

Fifth Girade 25 

Sixth Grade 15 

TOTAL 2A7 



The teachers also rated the English proficiency of the selected LEP 
students. The English fluency was as follows (eight LEP students received no 
English proficiency rating from their teachers): 



English Proficiency 


N 


Percent 


Non-English 


20 


S% 


Very limited-English 


37 


157, 


Limited English 


119 


50% 


Fluent English 


A9 


21% 


Very fluent English 


lA 


67, 


TOTAL 


239 


100% 



45 



78 




Thus^ 73^ of the randomly selected LEP students were rated by their 
teachers(s) as non, very, or limited-English proficient. The other 27% of 
the selected LEP students were rated as fluent or very fluent in English 
proficiency* 

Languages Used for Instruction . As Figure 3A illustrates, the overall 
LEP student population at the comparison schools received, on the average , 
29% of their instruction in a combination of English and Spanish. In other 
words, about a third of the instruction received by LEP students involved 
concurrent translation. Concurrent instruction does not occur at the 
project schools because of the separation of languages. 




ENGLISH 
62% ^ 



SPANISH 
19% 



MIXED 
29% 



Figure 34 . Language used for instructing 
limited-English proficient (LEP) students at 
the comparison schools. 
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The aaount of concurrent instruction (33%) at the project schools before 
project iaiplewentation (Figure lA) is almost identical to the amount of 
concurrent instruction (29%) at the comparison schools. As mentioned, the 
project schools are "ex-comparison" schools now in the process of implement- 
ing the Eastman curriculum design. 

The extent to which concurrent instruction occurs at the comparison 
schools varies by subject. Figure 35 shows that concurrent instruction 
occurred mostly in mathematics (A6%) and science/social studies (49%). 
Spanish as the language of instruction occurred mainly in reading (48%). 
English, on the other hand, is used most often in providing ESL and oral lan- 
guage instruction (75%), and art» music and physical education (76%). 

Figure 36 provides an overall picture of the languages used for instruc- 
tion in each grade. As expected, most Spanish instruction is provided in the 
primary grades (K-2), varying between 27% to 37% of total instruction, and 
decreasing significantly in the upper grades. English as the language of 
instruction increases in the upper grades (3-6), ranging between 54% to 66%. 
Concurrent instruction occurs steadily throughout all grades, ranging between 
20% to 43% of total instruction. 

Weekl>^ Minutes of Instruction . Table 8 provides the average weekly 
minutes of instruction received by the LEP students at the comparison schools 
in each subject. Their instructional time is compared to the weekly minutes 
of instruction received by LEP students at the project schools. Students at 
the project schools receive the same instructional time for each subject 
regardless of language proficiency status. 

The weekly minutes of instruction received by the project and 
comparison school LEP students is compared with the overall district totals 
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SPANISH 
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Figure 35 . Languages used across subject areas for instructing 
limited-English proficient (LEP) students at the comparison schools. 
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Figure 36 . Languages used across grades for instructing 
limited-English proficient (LEP) students at the comparison 
schools. 



in each subject. The district's weekly minutes of instruction is based on 
the 1985-86 district's Annual School Program Survey. The following results 



were obtained (Table 8): 



• Both the project schools and comparison schools 
provided significantly more mir?utes in ESL 

and oral language instruction per week, 196 and 209 
minutes* respectively, than the cUstrict average (125) 

• The comparison schools generally allowed significantly 
less minuriQs per week (175) for art/music/physical 
education when compared to the district (253) and project 
school (23A) averages 

• The comparison schools ..eported a greater weekly 
time-block of minutes for written langufl^^e (215) than the 
project schools (179) and di^attrict averagix (186) 

• Project schools provided more weekly minutes in science 
and bocial studies (262) than the comparison schools (230) 
(district average is 316) 
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Table 8 



Weekly Inst r uct jonal Minutes by Grade for Project and Comparison Schools 
By Subject t;nd Grade 



Readlns 


Math 


SS/Sclence 


Wrt . Lang 


Oral LanR 


Art/Music/P.E. 


K 300 


200 


160 




125 


140 


1 325 


200 




200 


250 


250 


2 325 


200 


275 


200 


250 


250 


3 325 


200 


L /J 


^00 


lie 

225 


250 


A 325 


200 


275 


200 


225 


250 


5 325 


225 


300 


225 


150 


250 


6 325 


225 


300 


225 


150 


250 


TOTAL 321 


2U 


262 


179 


196 


234 


Comparison Schools 










Reading 


Math 


SS/Science 


Wrt . LanR 


Oral LanK 


Art/Music/P.E. 


K 256 


115 


90 


104 


292 


163 


1 313 . 


212 


223 


184 


192 


210 


2 356 


208 


220 


256 


213 


201 


3 354 


209 


260 


203 


244 


131 


A 39A 


241 


252 


270 


180 


199 


5 366 


232 


274 


254 


179 


163 


6 310 


263 


288 


233 


162 


156 


TOTAL 336 


211 


230 


215 


209 


175 


DISTRICT 












TOTAL 312 


219 


316 


186 


125 


253 



Note . District totals are based on combined weekly minutes for grades K-6 from 
1985-86 Los Angele Unified School District Annual School Survey. 
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CHAPTER III 



Outcome Evaluation Findings 



CTBS Results 



This analysis of CTBS results compare^ the fall 1986 reading and 
mathematlc scores of the project schools with the reading and mathematlc 
scores of the comparison schools. It also compares both project and 
comparison school scores with district and region norms. The test score 
comparisons were subje.ted to three levels of analyses. 

First » the project school test scores were combined. This 
re . "led In a composite or overall project school reading score and a 
composite project school math score. These composite reading and mathematlc 
scores were then compared with the overall or composite comparison school 
mathematlc and reading scores. 

The second level of analysis was a longitudinal assessment (time*- series 
analysis) of student achievement data. This rllox/ed a trend analysis of 
project and comparison school test scores prior to implementation of the 
Eastman Project. The reading and mathematlc scores of the project schools 
were reviewed when these schools were still functioning as '^comparison 
school i". 

The third level of analysis consisted of a school by school analysis of 
test scores. This included comparing project and comparison schools from the 
same region to measure any regional differences among the project and 
comparison schools. See Tables A-15 and A-16 in Appendix A for comparison of 
test scores by school. 

Since the CTBS was administered in the beginning of the 1986-87 school 
Vear (October 1986)^ it does not reflect, academic gains or program effects 
resulting from the Eastman Project implemrmtation during the 1986-87 school 
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year. Previously i tViS test was administered near the end of the school year 
in May. As such» the fall 1986 reading and mathematic scores best serve as 
additional baseline (pre- implementation) data for measuring future project 
effects on academic growth or change. Any differences betv^een project and 
comparison school scores on the fall 1986 test scores, therefore, reflect 
academic differences prior to implementation the Eastman Project 
curriculum design. 

It should be noted that the fall 1986 testing period also marked the 
first time all grade levels were tested. The previous two years only fourth- 
grade students were tested. The fall 1986 results thus constitute baseline 
or pre -implementation data for all grades. 
Composite Fall 1986 CTBS Results 

CT BS/U Scores . As Figures 37 and 38 illustrate, primary-grade students 
(grades 1-3) at the comparison schools generally outperformed their primary- 
grade counterparts in reading and mathematics. On the other hand, upper- 
grade students (A-6) at the project schools attained generally higher reading 
and mathematic scores than their comparison school peers. 

CTBS-Espanol Scoies . The CTBS-Espanol results parallel the CTBS/U 
findings. As was the case with the CTBS/U test, primary-grade (1-3) students 
at the comparison schools generally outperformed their project school peers, 
while upper-grade (A-6) students at the project schools tested higher overall 
than their comp"\rison school classmates (Figures 39 and AO). 
Lon&itudinal Assessment of CTBS Achievement Data 

Since the fall 1986 testing date marked the first year students at all 
grade levels were tested, it cannot be determir^J \)..ecisely whether primary- 
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Figure 37 . Project school and comparison school fall 1986 
CTBS/U reading scores. 
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Figure 38 . Project schools and comparison school fall 1986 
CTBS/U mathematic scores. 
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Figure 39 . Project school and comparison school fall 1986 
CTBS-Espanol reading scores. CTBS-Espanol scores converted 
to CTBS/U equivalent scores and compared with district CTBS/U 
norms . 
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Figure 40 . Project schools and comparison schools fall 1986 
CTBS-Espanol mathematic scores. CTBS-Espanol scores were 
converted to CTBS/U equivalent scores and compared with 
district CTBS/U norms. 
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grade sttidents at the comparison schools and upper-grade students at the 
project schools have had a history of outperforming their respective primary- 
and upper-grade counterparts. Any current differences in test scores among 
project and comparison school students is important for analyzing the overall 
effectiveness of the Eastman Project implementation. 

In order to accurately measure the "true impact" of any program, (in 
this case, the Eastman Project curriculum design), the schools being compared 
should ideally begin evenly matched on academic achievement. That way, any 
future differences in test scores are easier to interpret. As we have seen, 
however, the project schools and comparison schools do not begin evenly 
matched on test scores at the time of the Eastman Project impiamentation. 
This uneven match is particularly evident among primary- and upper-grade test 
scores, as noted. 

Longitudinal Composite CTBS Results 

CTBS/U Score . The upper-grade test results parallel a recent trend in 
test scores among project and comparison school students. An examination of 
1983-84, 1984-85 and 1985-86 CTBS/U fourth-grade reading and mathematic 
scores indicate that upper -grade students at project schools have generally 
been outperforming their comparison school upper-grade peers (Figures 41 and 
42). 

CTBS-Espanol Scores . A review of CTBS-Espanol scores also sliows that 
upper-grade students at the project schools have been outperforming the 
comparison school upper-grade students in both mathematics and reading 
(Appendix B). The CTBS-Espanol scores also reveal that primary-grade 
students at the project schools had been out scoring the priroary-graf^e 
students at the comparison schools in mathematics and reading. As we have 
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Figure Ul . CTBS/U fourth- grade project and comparison school 
reading scores, 1983-86. 
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Figure A2 « CTBS/U fourth-grade project and comparison school 
mathematic scores, 1983-86. 



seen this trend was reversed In the fall 1986 test scores » with comparison 

school palmary-* grade students now attaining slightly higher reading and 

mathematics scores than project school primary-grade students. 

Transitioning LEP Students into English Instruction and Reclassifying LEP 
Students as Fluent English Proficient (FEP) 

One of the major goals of the Eastman Project is to successfully 
transition limited-English proficient students into mainstream English in-- 
structlon at or near grade level. The process of transitioning LEP students 
into mainstream English Instruction culminates eventually in the 
reclassification of their English proficiency status. That ls> once LEP 
studentii are transitioned into English instruction^ they are eventually 
reclassified as fluent-* English proficient (reclassified FEP) based on 
successful academic achievement. Chart A lllustiates the transition and 
reclassification process. 

As mentioned in Chapter One> one of the evaluation issues is to 
determine the effectiveness of the Eastman Project in transitioning LEP 
students into English lnstruction> and assisting them to attain the necessary 
English ^skills to be reclassified as FEP students. The means of assessing 
the effectiveness of transitioning LEP students into English instruction is 
by analyzing the achievement levels of students after they have been 
reclassified as fluent -English proficient. 

More specif lcally» the achievement levels of reclassified FEP students 
are compared to the achievement levels of English-speaking students. 
English-speaking students are composed of two groups: English-only (EG) 
students and initially-identified fluent-English proficient (initial FEP) 
students. English-only students are students whose home language is English. 
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Chart A > The Eastman Curriculum Design Project expects •'reclassified" 
students to function at or near grade level in an R^^glish language 
program^ exclusive of primary language support or nary language 
development » 
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Initial FEP students have a home language other than English (in this cm 
Spanish) but their dominant language is English, They receive thair 
instruction in English. 

Reclassified FEP Student CTBS/U Scores . Figures A3 and AA show that 
reclassified FEP students at the project schools generally attained highe 
reading and mathematic scores than reclassified FEP students from the 
comparison schools and reclassified FEP students districtv/ide. Reclassit 
FEP students from the project schools also scored above the English-only 
district norm in mathematics. 
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Figure A3 . Fall 1986 CTBS/U reading scores for reclassified 
fluent-English proficient (reclassified FEP) students. 
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fl^H^n i?^? ™?^" mathematic scores for reclassified 

fluent-English proficient (reclassf ied FEP) students. 



California Assessment ProRram (CAP^ S^cres 
The analysis of CAP scores parallels the analysis of CTBS scores 
discussed earlier. Unlike the CTBS where all grades were tested, the CAP 
tested only students in the third-and sixth-grades. Overall, the CTBS 
represents a more accurate picture of achievement scores, since all students 
were tested. 

The CAP test results parallel the CTBS results previously reported. The 
CAP scores were also subjected to the three levels of analyses u^ed to assess 
CTBS scores. First, the overall composite project school, comparison school 
and district CAP scores were compared. Second, project schools, comparison 
schools and district v.'AP scores were analyzed longitudinally. Third, a 
school-by-school analy?iis of CAP scores was provided. 
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1987 CAP Results 

Composite Project and Comparison School CAP Scores , Figures 45 to A 7 
show that third-grade students from the comparison schools scored higher in 
math and reading than their project school peers. Project school third 
graders had higher writing scores than the comparison school third graders. 

Figures A8 to 50 reveal that sixth -^grade students from the project 
schools attained higher readings writing and math scores than their 
comparison school counterparts. 

The pat.^ern observed when discussing CTBS results was also noted in the 
CAP score results. Primary-grade students (grades l*-3) from the comparison 
schools attained higher achievement levels than primary-grade students from 
the project schools. On the other hand, upper *-grade students (grades 4-6) 
from the project schools had higher academic levels than upper-grade students 
from the comparison schools. 
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Figure 45 » Project and comparison school third-grade CAP 
reading scores » 1983-87. 
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Figure A6 . Project and comparison school third-grade CAP 
writing scores, 1983-87. 
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Figure A7 « Project and comparison school third-grade CAP 
math scores, 1983-87. 
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Figure 48 . Project and comparison school sixth-grade CAP 
reading scores, 1983-87. 
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Figure 49 . Project and comparison school sixth-grade CAP 
writing scores, 1983-87 
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F igure 50 . Project and comparison school sixth-grade CAP 
mathematic scores, 1983-87. 

Suinmary of CTBS and CAP Resul ts 

A similar pattern was observed in both CTBS and CAP results. Primary 
grade students at the comparison schools scored slightly higher than their 
project school peers. Upper grade students at the project schools outscored 
their comparison school counterparts. 

As previously mentioned, the CTBS results reflect school achievement 
level at the beginning (October 1986) of the 1986-87 school year. The CAP 
scores, on the other hand, represent school academic standings in April 1987, 
at the end of the 1986-87 school year. This means that differences in 
achievement levels that existed between tho project school and comparison 
school students at the beginning of the Eastman Project's first-year of 
implementation (1986-87) still existed at the end of the project's first- 
year. 

Primary-grade students at the comparison schools began and ended the 
1986-87 school year with a slight academic advantage over the project school 
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primary-grade students. Upper-grade students at the project schools began 
and ended the 1986-87 school year with an academic advantage over the 
comparison school upper-grade students* 

These test results could be interpreted as meaning that after one year 
of implementation, the Eastman Project replication has had no effect one way 
or the other on student academic performance. However , it should be 
remembered that the CAP scores represent only third^and sixth-grade 
achievement. Since CTBS scores represent academic gains of students at every 
grade level, a more accurate assessment of the project^ s impact on acadejnic 
performance during its first-year of implementation will be available when 
the fall 1987 CTBS results are analyzed. 

The successful academic gains at Eastman Elementary School, although 
significant, have been gradual over time (see Figures 1 to 6 in Chapter One). 
Only when the original program at Eastman Elementary School was examined five 
years ai'cer implementation did the overall student academic gains become 
evident. For instance, third-grade CAP scores have increased by 64 scale 
points in reading, 75 scale points in writing, and 71 scale points in math 
since the program was first implemented at Eastman Elementary School in 1982. 
These academic gains cover the five-year period between 1982^1987. During 
this same five-year period sixth-grade CAP scores have also increased by 14 
scale points in reading, 30 scale points in writing, and 20 scale points in 
math at Eastman Elementary School. 

It needs to be emphasized that while the overall academic gains at 
Eastman Elementary have been highly significant, these achievement gains have 
occurred gradually over the five-year period of program implementation. The 
results at Eastman Elunentary may have implications for the seven project 
schools. 



Any academic gains at the project schools may most likely parallel the 
gradual achievement gains observed at Eastman Elementary School. Highly 
significant gains in achievement levels should not be expected at the project 
schools after its first year of project implementation. If in fact the 
Eastman Project replication produces significant academic gains, these may 
not become apparent until after three- to five-years of implementation as was 
the case at Eastman Elementary School* 

The gradual yearly gains in academic performance at Eastman Elementary 
culminated in significant achievement gains over a five-year period. Along 
these lines, it appeared that the Longer students participated in Eastman's 
program the more their academic performance improved. 

The relationship between ''length in program" and improved academic 
performance seems to be supported by CAP scores, especially when the test 
scores of "high impact" students are taken into account. High impact 
students are those children most impacted by Eastman's curriculum design. 
That is, high impact students are those children receiving the maximum 
exposure to Eastman's balanced curriculum. The students receiving the 
maximum exposure to the Eastman "treatment" were kindergarten children. The 
majority of these students have received their entire elementary school 
education in the Eastman program* Students in successively higher grades 
were subsequently less impacted by the Eastman program. 

The initi-xl three incoming kindergarten groups under the Eastman program 
(as measured by their 1985» 1986 and 1987 third grade CAP scores) have 
recorded the highest and most dramatic increases in academic performance. 
These are the three groups to date most impacted by Eastman's program. 
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Findings concerning the hi^n impact groups at Eastman Elementary School 
have significant implications for the Eastman Project replication. As the 
high impact groups at the project schools progress through the project 
curriculum, the academic gains of these groups may parallel the pattern of 
growth observed at Eastman Elementary School. The academic gains may be 
' radual at first, and then become more clear-cut by the third-year of project 
implementation, as occurred at Eastman Elementary School. Analysis of future 
test scores will clarify further trends in academic gains. 

Since the CAP tested only third-and sixth-grade students, it did not 
measure the project schools' high impact groups. The fall 1987 CTBS scores 
will provide the initial results of the high impact groups at the project 
schools. 

As noted before, the primary-grade (1-3) students at the comparison 
schools have slightly higher scores than the project school primary-grade 
students. Since the high impact student population at the project schools is 
made up of primary-grade students, any test score differences noted between 
the project and comparison school primary-grade students will be addressed. 
If the project schools are able to replicate the academic successes of the 
Eastman Elementary School high impact students, then project school 
primary-grade (high impact) students may overcome the academic differences 
that now exist with their comparison school primary-grade peers. 

Teat, her Questionnaire Findings 

The Teacher Questionnaire findings were examined at two levels of 
analysis. First, change in teacher attitudes toward the Eastman Project 
curriculum design was measured over the 1985-86 and 1986-87 jchool years. 
This allowed a "change-over-time" comparison between the 1985-86 teacher 
attitude baseline data (pre- implementation data) and the first-year 
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implementation (1986-87) teacher attitude data. Second, project school and 
comparison school teacher attitudes toward their respective instructional 
programs were compared • This provided a comparison of teacher attitudes 
between teachers participating in the Eastman curriculum design and teachers 
involved in traditional bilingual programs • 
Teacher Satisfaction with Eastman Project 

The Eastman Project replaced traditional bilingual education at the 
seven project school sites with a comprehensive K-6 balanced curriculmn for 
improving instruction to all students. Last year's (1985-86) questionnaire 
measured teacher satisfaction with the pre-Eastman bilingual programs that 
had been implemented at the project schools over the past ten years • The 
1986-87 questionnaire measured teacher satisfaction with the first-year 
implementation of the Eastman Project. This analysis provided information on 
teacher satisfaction with instruction of LEP students at the project schools 
both before and after implriin.^ntation of the Eastman Project, 

The 1986-87 teacher questionnaire also measured teacher satisfaction 
with the axisting bilingual programs at the comparison schools. This allowed 
a comparison of teacher satisfaction with the Eastman program and teacher 
satisfaction with the comparison schools" bilingual program. 

The teacher questionnaire was administered during the "work-stoppage'* 
period requested by the teacher union during the 1985-86 school year. This 
may or may not have influenced teacher attitudes at the project and 
comparison schools. Since both project school and comparison school teachers 
were affected during this period of teacher salary negotiations, any effects 
on teacher attitudes were most likely shared by both groups of teachers. 

Teacher Satisfaction Findings . As Figure 51 illustrates, in 1986-87 
project school teachers expressed greater satisfaction with the Eastman 
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Figure 51 . Teacher satisfaction with Eastman Project. 



Project curriculum design (48%) than with the previous bilingual program 
(41%) at their schools. Furthermore, Tables 9 and 10 show tliat overall* 
project school teachers (48%) were more satisfied than comparison school 
teachers (43%) with the instructional program at their schools. Conversely, 
Tables 9 and 10 also reveal more teachsr dissatisfaction with the traditional 
bilingual programs at the comparison schools (39%) than with the Eastman 
Project (26%). 

Figure 52 shows that primary-grade (K-3) teachers at the project schools 
expressed greater satisfaction (56%) with the Eastman Project than 
upper-grade (4-6) teachers (34%). This contrasts with last year's baseline 
findings, which showed that primary-grade and upper-grade teachers expressed 
identical satisfaction ratings (45%) with the bilingual instructional program 
at their schools. 

These findings suggest that the Eastman Project xnplementation has 
increased satisfaction among primary-grade teachers by 11% while decreasing 
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Table 9 

Teacher Satisfaction with Eastman Project by Subgroups 



Satisfied 
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N 


r 


•> 

% 


1 


9t 

% 


f 


% 


School 
















Wilmington 


3A 


12 


35 


12 


35 


10 


30 


Florence 


A2 


16 


38 


11 


26 


15 


36 


west Vernon 




14 


1 CI 


1 i. 

14 


35 


12 


30 


San Fernando 


JO 


O 1 


CO 


o 
o 


22 


1 


19 


onarp 


7. 7. 


OA 


jy 


14 




4 


9 


Evergreen 


J. Q 

4y 


32 


00 


y 


1 o 

18 


8 


16 


numpnreys 




10 


JO 


J. 

4 


14 


14 


50 


PROJECT TOTAL 


273 


131 


48 


72 


26 


70 


26 


By Grade Assignment 




















ly 


CO 
JO 


lu 




4 


12 


1 
1 


4/ 


24 


31 


12 


2o 


11 


23 


2 


32 


21 


66 


5 


16 


6 


18 


3 


32 


17 


54 


6 


19 


9 


29 


A 




n 
V> 




lU 






m 

jy 


5 


2/ 


9 


33 


8 


30 


10 


38 


6 


27 


11 


Al 


6 


22 


10 


37 


Primary Gx ade 




81 


56 


33 


23 


30 


21 


(K-3) 
















Upper Grade 


85 


29 


3A 


2A 


28 


32 


38 


















Teacher Assiijnmeut • 


LEP 


Students 












Yes 


168 


85 


51 


AA 


26 


39 


23 


No 


98 


A3 


AA 


25 


25 


30 


31 


TOTAL 


266 


128 


AS 


69 


26 


69 


26 


TeachinR Status 
















Provisional/ 
















Emergency 


52 


35 


67 


8 


16 


9 


17 


Probationary 


36 


19 


53 


9 


25 


8 


22 


Permanent 


186 


79 


A3 


55 


30 


52 


28 


TOTAL 


27A 


133 


49 


72 


26 


69 


25 
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Table 9 (continued) 

Teacher Satisfaction with Eastman Project by Subgroups 



Satisfied Undecided Dissatisfied 
Subgroup N f % f % i % 

Years Teaching at Project Schools 

Pre-Eastman 219 93 43 62 28 64 29 

First Year 52 38 73 9 1"' 5 12 

TOTAL 271 131 48 71 26 69 26 



Note. The following scale was used: 3 - Satisfied, 2 « Undecided. 
1 « Dissatisfied. 




20 4 1 

1085-86 1986-87 
SCHOOL YEAR 

Figure 52 . Primary-grade (grades K-3) and upper-grade 
(grades 4-6) teacher satisfaction with Eastman Project. 
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Table 10 

Teacher Satisfaction with Comparison School Bilingual Program 



Satisfied Undecided Dissatisfied 

Subgroup N f % f % f % 



School 



Loma Vista 


42 


15 


36 


6 


lA 


21 


50 


Trinity 


35 


15 


43 


5 


lA 


15 


A3 


Haddon 


35 






lU 




1 J. 


j1 


Ath Street 


25 


15 


60 


A 


16 


6 


2A 


TOTAL 


137 


59 


43 


25 


18 


53 


39 


Teacher Assigned Grade 














Primary Grade 


80 




/.o 
AS 


1 J 


1 c 

lo 


o o 
Zo 


J J 


(K-3) 
















Upper Grade 


A5 


14 


31 


11 


2A 


20 


A5 


(A-6) 
















TOTAL 


125 


53 


42 


2A 


19 


A8 


39 


Bilingual ProRram Teacher 














Yes 


118 


51 


A3 


22 


19 


A5 


38 


No 


16 


7 


AA 


2 


12 


7 


AA 


TOTAL 


13A 


58 


AA 


24 


18 


52 


38 


Teaching Status 
















Provisional/ 
















Emergency 


28 


12 


A3 


10 


36 


6 


21 


Probationary 


13 


8 


62 


0 


0 


5 


38 


Permanent 


93 


38 


Al 


u 


15 


Al 


AA 


TOTAL 


13A 


58 


A3 


2A 


18 


52 


39 
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satisfaction among upper-grade teachers by 11%. In fact, as Table 9 shows, 
upper-grade teachers expressed more dissatisfaction (38%) with the Eastman 
Project than satisfaction (3A%). 

A similar trend occurred among comparison school teachers, where A9% of 
the primary-grade teachers expressed satisfaction with their school's 
bilingual program, compared to 31% of the upper-grade teachers, (Table 10). 
Upper-grade teachers at the comparison schools also indicated more 
dissatisfaction (A5%) with their bilingual program than satisfaction (31%). 

The final category of teacher satisfaction reveals that project school 
teachers responsible for instructing LEP students (Table 9) were more 
satisfied (51%) witn the Eastman Project than teachers not involved in 
instructing L£F students (AA%). As Figure 53 indicates, however. 
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Figure 53 . Teacher satisfaction with Eastman Project- 
teachers responsible for- instructing LEP students and 
teachers not responsible for instructing LEP students, 
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implementation of the Eastman Project significantly increased teacher 
satisfaction towards the school program by 27% among teachers not directly 
involved in instructing LEP students • 

Among comparison school teachers, those responsible for instructing LEP 
students (43%) and those not responsible for teaching LEP students (A4%) 
expressed equal satisfaction with their school's bilingual program (Table 

Teacher Willingness to Continue Participating in the Eastman Project 

Another method of measuring teacher satisfaction with the Eastman 
Project was to gauge teacher willingness to continue participating in the 
Eastman Project, To obtain this information, the teacher questionnaire posed 
the following question: "Given a choice, would you continue participating in 
the Eastman Project?" 

Teacher Willingness to Continue in the Eastman Project , Overall, 6A% of 
the teachers indicated that they would like to continue participating in the 
Eastman Project (Table II)* Thirty-six percent of the teachers stated that 
if given the choice, they would not continue teaching in an Eastman Projecc 
school. 

The discrepancy in teacher satisfaction between primary-grade (K-3) and 
upper-grade (4-b) teachers previously noted is reflected in teacher willing- 
ness to continue participating in the Eastman Project. Table II shows that 
75% of primary-grade teachers indicated they would like to continue in the 
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Table 11 

Teacher Desire to C ontinue Participating In the Eastman Project by Subgroups 



Yes No 
Subgroup N f % f % 



School 

Wilmington 32 19 59 13 Al 

Florence AO 23 58 17 A2 

West Vernon 35 20 57 15 A3 

San Fernando 35 22 63 13 37 

Sharp A3 36 8A 7 16 

Evergreen AA 32 72 12 28 

Humphreys 27 12 AA 15 56 

PROJECT TOTAL 256 16A 6 A 92 36 



Bilingual Teaching Status 

Bilingual Classroom Credential 111 78 70 33 30 

Waiver 36 23 6A 13 36 

English-only 75 38 51 37 A9 

TOTAL 222 139 63 83 37 



Teacher Assignment - LEP Students 

Yes 161 108 67 53 33 

No 90 51 57 39 A3 

TOTAL 251 159 63 92 37 

Teaching Status 

Provisional/Emergency 50 Al 82 9 18 

Probationary 31 23 7A 8 26 

Permanent 175 100 57 75 A3 

TOTAL 256 16A 6A 92 36 
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Table 11 (continued) 

Teacher Desire to Continue Participating In the Eastman Pro.ject by Subgroups 



Yes No 
Subgroup N f % f % 



Years Participating ii. Eastman Project 

Pre-Eastman Teachers 20A 119 58 85 A2 

Teacher's First Year in 

Eastman Project 51 AA 86 7 lA 

TOTAL 255 163 6A 92 36 
Teacher Assigned Grade 

K 29 26 90 3 10 

1 AA 32 73 12 27 

2 32 25 78 7 22 

3 31 19 61 12 39 
A 29 lA A8 15 52 

5 27 lA 52 13 A8 

6 27 8 30 19 70 



Primary Grade (K-3) 136 102 75 3A 25 

Upper Grade (A-6) 83 36 A3 A7 57 



TOTAL 219 138 63 81 37 
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project, compared to A3% of the upper grade teachers. A majority of upper- 
grade teachers (57%) indicated that they would not continue in the project if 
given a choice. Finally, the majority of teachers involved in instructing 
LEP students (67%) and those not involved with LEPs (57%) said they were 
willing to continue in the Eastman Project 
Other Teacher Questionnaire Findings 

Teacher Understanding of Eastman Project . Table A-26 (see Appendix A) 
reveals significant growth in teacher understanding of the Eastman Project 
curriculum design (79%) after the first year of implementation, compared to 
the baseline information of a year ago (51%). Only 6% of all project 
teachers felt they did not yet understand the curriculum design, compared to 
18% last year. 

Selected Items * After analyzing the teacher questionnaire results, the 
following seven questionnaire items were selected for further discussion: 

• Item 2. A - "Traditionally, when language minority 
students are schooled in English-only programs, they 
perform poorly on academic and language measures." 

• Item 2.7 - "In general, the self-esteem of language 
minority students is not improved by minority 
language instruction. " 

• Item 2.15 - "Language minority children are less 
motivated to learn English when taught in their 
native language." 

• Item 2.21 - "In some cases, low socio-economic status 
language minority students who are schooled 
bilingually surpass middle class monolingual Anglo 
students on language and reading measures." 

L 

• iLem 3.2 - "Ily closest t^^AP.her colleagues (two or 
three) do not concur with the notion that the 
minority language should be used for classroom 
instructional purposes." 

• Item 3.9 - "The administrative leadership (on-site) 
does not demonstrate interest in a well defined, 
implemented and^ consistent bilingual program." 
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• Item 3.12 - "Teachers at my school have high expecta- 
tions that language minority students can succeed 
academically/* 



The findings corresponding to these seven items are as follows 
(see Appendix A, Tables A-24 to A-26): 

• 6A% of project school teachers believed that placing 
language minority students in English-only (total 

iiT. lersion) programs would lead to poor academic and 
language acquisition performance, compared to 53% of 
the comparison school teachers 

• 70% of project school teachers and 62% of comparison 
school teachers said that the self-esteem of language 
minority students is improved by primary language 
instruction 

• 32% of comparison school teachers felt that language 
minority students are less motivated to learn English 
when taught in their native language, compared to 1A% 
of project school teachers who agreed with that 
position 

• 54% of project school teachers (compared to 36% last 
year) believed that language minority students taught 
in a bilingual program are capable of surpassing 
middle-class Anglo students, compared to 36% of the 
comparison school teachers who agreed with that 
position 

• 38% of compai^ison school teachers did not agree that 
the minority language should be used for classroom 
instruction, compared to 20% of project school 
teachers 

• 91% of project school teachers indicated that the 
on-site administrative leadership team demonstrated 
an interest in implementing a well defined bilingual 
program, compared to 79% of comparison school 
teachers 

• 81% of project school teachers believed the teaching 
staff at their school have high expectations that 
language minority students succeed academically, 
compared to 63% of the comparison school teachers 
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School Administrative/Coordinator Questionnaire 
Project and Comparison School Administrative/Leadership Teams 

Each project school's leadership team (consisting of the principal » 
assistant principal » and coordinators) played an important role in 
implementing and monitoring the Eastman Project curriculum design. This was 
evidenced by the extensive leadership team trainlrg and subsequent on-site 
(replicated) teacher training conducted by che leadership teams. Because of 
the added responsibility of providing instructional leadership at their 
schools > information was gathered in June 1987 to assess the impact of tne 
Eastman Project on the opinions and attitudes of the project school 
leadership/administrative team members. 

Data were also collected from the administrators and coordinators at the 
comparison schools in order to measure their attitudes toward their own 
school program* This allowed a comparison between project school and 
comparison school administrative team attitudes. 

Administrative/Coordinator Questionnaire , After analyzing the ques- 
tionnaire data, the following are the major findings (Tables 12 to lA): 

• 9Q7. of the project school administrators/ coordinators 
were satisfied with their school instructional program, 
compared with 86% of the comparison school admihi strative 
team members 

• 91% of the project school administrators/ coordinators were 
satisfied with teacher staff development, compared to 86% 
of the comparison school administrative counterparts 

• 78% of the project school leadership team members felt 
that the Eastman Project was effective in developing their 
instructional leadership skills, compared to 71% of the 
comparison school administrators/coordinators 
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87% of the project school administrative team members 
believed their program was effective in teaching English 
to LEP students, compared to 73% of comparison school 
administrators/ coordinators 

92% of the project school administrators/coordinators 
felt their program was effective in providing instruction 
in Spanish, while 86% of the comparison school administra 
tors/ coordinators felt the same about their program 

79% of the project school leadership teams members felt 
their program improved the self -esteem of LEP students, 
compared to 73% of the comparison school leadership team 
members 

70% of the project school administrators/coordinators 
felt their program improved the achievement of LEP stu- 
dents compared to 86% of the comparison school 
administrative team members 

7A% of the project school administrators/coordinators 
felt their program improved student attitude toward 
learnings compared to 86% of comparison school administra 
tors/ coordinators 

Project school leadership teams attitudes were lower for 
FEP and English-only student achievement and self-esteem 
than the attitudes of the comparison school leadership 
team 




Table 12 

School Administrator/Coordinator Satisfaction With Eastman and Project 
School Program Components 



PROGRAM COMPONENT 


N 


Satisfied 
f % 


Undecided 
f % 


Dissatisfied 
f % 








Pro.iect 


Schools 






School Organization 


23 


20 


87% 


T 


13% 


0 


0/' 


Eastman Project Staff 
Leadership 


23 


21 


91% 


2 


9% 


0 


0% 


Leadership Workshops 


23 


21 


91% 


0 


f\ mm 

0% 


2 


9% 


Project Training 
Materials 


23 


22 


96% 


1 


A% 


0 


0% 


On-site Teacher 
Training by the 
Eastman Project Staff 


22 


17 


77% 


5 


23% 


0 


0% 


Curriculum Design 


22 


20 


90% 


1 


5% 


1 


5% 


Computerized Record 
Keeping 


22 


21 


95% 


1 


5% 


0 


0% 








Comparison Schools 






Bilingual Program 


15 


13 


86% 


1 


7% 


1 


7% 


Staff Development 


15 


13 


86% 


1 


7% 


1 


7% 


ESL Program 


15 


9 


60% 


4 


27% 


2 


13% 


Computerized Record 
Keeping 


15 


lA 


93% 


0 


0% 


1 


7% 
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Table 13 



School Program's Effectiveness In Developing Administrator/Coordinator 
Leadership Skill 



Leadership Skill 



N 



Effective 
f % 



Undecided 
f % 



Ineffective 
f % 



Managerial Skills 



23 



Instructional 

Leadership Techniques 23 

Understanding and 
Knowledge of Bilingual 
Education 23 

Project Training 
Materials 23 



Managerial Skills 15 
Instructional 

Leadership Techniques 14 

Understanding and 
Knowledge of Bilingual 
Education lA 



Pro.ject Schools 
10 A3% 9 A0% 



18 78% 



17 737. 



22 96% 



3 14% 



4 18% 



I 4% 



Comparison Schools 

11 73% 4 27% 



10 71% 



13 93% 



4 29% 



7% 



4 17% 



8% 



2 
0 



9% 
0% 

0% 
0% 

0% 
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Table 14 

Administrator/Coordinator Assessment of Eastman Project's Instructional 
Effectiveness for Language Groups 



Instruction Category 



Effective 
N f 7. 



Undecided Ineffective 
f % f % 



Project Schools 



LEP Students 

Teaching English 

Providing Instruction 
In Spanish 

Improving Student 
Achievement 

Improving Student 
Self-Esteem 

Maintaining Cultural 
Background 

FEP Students 



23 



23 



23 



23 



23 



20 



21 



18 



19 



87% 
92% 



16 70% 



79% 
82% 



7 
3 



A% 
4% 
30% 
12% 
12% 



9% 
A% 

0% 
9% 
4% 



Improving Student 
Achievement 

Improving Student 
Self -Esteem 

Maintaining Cultural 
Background 

English-Only Students 

Improving Student 
Achievement 

Improving Student 
Self-Esteem 

Maintaining Cultural 
Background 



23 
23 
23 



23 



23 



23 



11 48% 



9 39% 



14 61% 



14 61% 



12 52% 



10 44% 



12 52% 



13 57% 



7 30% 



7 30% 



8 35% 



10 44% 



0 0% 



4% 



9% 



9% 



3 13% 



3 12% 



83 
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Table U (continued) 

Administrator/Coordinator Assessment of Eastman Project's Instructional 
Effectiveness for Language Groups 



Instruction Category 



LEP Students 

Teaching English 

Providing Instruction 
In Spanish 

Improving Student 
Achievement 

Improving Student 
Self-Esteem 

Maintaining Cultural 
Activity 



N 



Effective Undecided Ineffective 

f Z f % f % 



Comparison Schools 



15 



15 



15 



15 



15 



11 
13 
13 
11 
13 



73% 
86% 
86% 
73% 
86% 



1 
3 



27% 



7% 



7% 



20% 



7% 



0 0% 

1 7% 
1 7% 

1 7% 

1 7% 



FEP Students 

Improving Student 
Achievement 

Improving Student 
Self -Esteem 

Maintaining Cultural 
Background 

English-Onlv Students 

Improving Student 
Achievement 

Improving Student 
Self-Esteem 

Maintaining Cultural 
Background 



15 



15 



15 



15 
15 
15 



15 100% 



15 100% 



14 93% 



15 100% 



14 93% 



13 86% 



0% 



0% 



7% 



0 0% 



7% 



2 14% 



0 0% 



0 0% 



0 0% 



0 0% 



0 0% 



0 0% 
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Self-Esteem 

The impact of the Eastman Project curriculum design on student 
self-esteem was examined. In order to accurately determine the effects of 
the project on student self-esteem» it was necessary to compare project 
school self-esteem ratings; with comparison school self- esteem ratings. 
Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI) 

To measure student self-esteem, a total of 585 project school 
students and A83 comparison school students were randomly selected and 
administered the Self -Esteem Inventory (SEI). The SEI was given in either 
Spanish or English, depending on a student *s language proficiency. The SEI 
consisted of two forms, the primary grade form (K-2) and the upper grade form 
(3-6). The self-esteem ratings were converted to a 10 point scale for ease 
of comparison. 

Self -Esteem Ratings . Overall, students at the comparison schools had 
slightly higher self-esteem mean ratings (8.2) than project school students 
(8.0). These findings (Table 15) were consistent for both the K-2 primary 
grade students (comparison school score 8.1, project school score 7.8) and 
the 3-6 upper grade students (comparison school score 8*3, project school 
score 8.1). 

The differences between project school and comparison school student 
self-esteem ratings are not significant. Due to any sampling error, the most 
accur^ite. interpretation of the self-esteem data is that the project school 
and comparison school students began nearly evenly matched during the first 
year of project implementation. 
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Table 15 

Student Self -Ssteem Ratings by Eastman Project and Comparison School Subf.roups 



Project Schools 



Comparison Schools 



TOTAL 



N SeJf -Esteem 
Score 



596 



8.0 



N Self-Esteem 
Score 



495 



8.2 



Language Classification 
LEP 

Initial FEP 
Reclassified FEP 
English Only 

TOTAL 



393 
37 
65 
90 

585 



7.7 
8. 1 
8.7 
8.0 

8.0 



288 
99 
AA 
52 

A83 



8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
8.1 

8.2 



Grade 

K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Primary Grade (K-2) 
Upper Grade (3-6) 

TOTAL 



72 

74 
83 

96 
104 
90 

220 
373 

593 



7.4 
7.7 
8.2 
7.5 
8.1 
7.8 
8.9 

7.8 
8.1 

8.0 



71 
71 
79 
60 
62 
73 
71 

221 
266 

487 



7.5 
8.1 
8,7 
8.6 
7,6 
8.3 
8.8 

8.1 
8.3 

8.2 



Note. Self-Esteem scores based on 10-point scale rating, with 10 representing 
strong self-esteem and 1 representing a poor self-esteem. 

Analyzing self-esteem results by a student's language classification did 
show one significant finding. Reclassified FEP students (former LEP 
students) at the project schools reported higher self-esteem scores (8.7) 
than any of the language groups at either the project or comparison schools 
(see Figure 54). This finding becomes important since this is a key 
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Figure 5A * Project and comparison school student self v.sts'^ 
scores by language classification. 



indicator of the bilingual program for LEP students. Students at the project 
schools who initially received instruction in Spanish and have now been 
transitioned into mainstream English instruction* reported having a higher 
self-esteem than students that have received instruction in English 
throughout their education at either the project or comparison schools. 

Related to student self-esteem Is student satisfaction with school. One 
of the items in the Self -Esteem Inventory measured student satisfaction with 
school (Tables 16 and 17). Overall^ 91% of the comparison school students 
said they were satisfied with school ^ while 88Z of the project school 
students reported being satisfied with school. Primary-grade (K-2) students 
at the comparison schools expressed more satisfaction with school (97%) than 
project school primary-grade students (90%). On the other hand^ upper-grade 
(3-6) students at the project school were slightly more satisfied (86%) with 
school than their comparison school counterparts (85%). 
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Table 16 

Student Satisfaction With School - by Project School Subgroups 



Subgroup 



N 



Satisfied 
f % 



Dissatisfied 
f % 



School 



Wilmington 


81 


76 


93 


5 


7 


Florence 


77 


64 


79 


13 


21 


West Vernon 


68 


63 


90 


5 


10 


San Fernando 


103 




oU 






Sharp 


97 


86 


91 


11 


9 


Evergreen 


92 


83 


88 


9 


12 


Humphreys 


81 


70 


90 


11 


10 


TOTAL 


599 


c o c 

525 


88 


74 


12 


Language Classification 












LEP 


395 


352 


89 


43 


11 


Initial FEP 


37 


29 


7o 


Q 
O 


22 


Reclassified FEP 


65 


59 


91 


6 


9 


English Only 


92 


75 


O T 

o2 


1/ 


1 Q 


TOTAL 


c Q r\ 

589 




Q"7 
0/ 


7 A 


1 J 


Griiae 












K 


769 


63 


83 


13 


17 


1 


74 


66 


89 


8 


11 


2 


76 


74 


97 


2 


3 


3 


81 


81 


83 


14 


17 


A 


96 


96 


90 


10 


10 


5 


104 


104 


85 


16 


15 


6 


90 


90 


87 


12 


13 


Primary Grade 


226 


203 


90 


23 


10 


(K-3) 












Upper Grade 


371 


319 


86 


52 


14 


(4-6) 












TOTAL 


597 


522 


87 


75 


13 




88 



21 



Table '^^ (continued) 

Student Satisfaction With School - by Project School Subgroups 



Satisfied Dissatisfied 





N 


f 




f 




Lansufise of Instruction 












Spanish 


292 


26A 


90 


28 


10 


English 


282 


2A2 


86 


41 


14 


TOTAL 


573 


506 


88 


69 


12 



Reviewing satisfaction with school by language classification, 
reclassified FEP students at the project schools again expressed the most 
satisfaction with school (91%) among the project school language groups. 
Initial FEP (93%) and LEP (92%) students expressed the most satisfaction with 
school among the comparison school language groups. 
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TabU 17 

Student Satisfaction With School - bv Coaparison School Subaroupa 



Subgroup 



N 



Satisfied 
f Z 



Oiasatisf led 

f 2 



School 

Hawaiian 
Loffla Vista 
Trinity 
Haddcn 
Ath Street 

CONPASISON TOTAL 

Lanaxuae Classification 

LEP 

Initial FEP 
Reclassified FEP 

English Only 

TOTAL 



97 
97 

78 
124 
104 

m 



in 

99 
44 
52 

487 



85 
90 
74 
111 
94 

455 



269 
92 
37 
45 



88 
93 
95 
90 
90 

91 



92 
93 
84 
87 



443 91 



12 
7 
4 
12 
10 

45 



23 
7 
7 
7 

44 



12 
7 
5 

10 
10 



8 
7 

16 
13 



Grade 

K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



75 
72 
79 
60 
62 
73 
71 



75 100 
68 94 



77 
50 
56 
63 
58 



97 
83 
90 
86 
82 



0 
4 
2 

10 
6 
10 
13 



0 
6 

3 

17 
10 
14 
18 



Prioary Grade (K-2) 
Upper Grade (3-6) 



226 
266 



220 97 
227 85 



6 

39 



3 
15 



TOTAL 



492 



447 91 



45 



90 
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Parent Questionnaire 
Parent Questionnaire Background 

A parent questionnaire was constructed to measure parent attitudes 
toward the instructional programs at rhe project and comparison 
schools. This allowed comparison between attitudes of the project school 
parents and the attitudes of the comparison school parents. 

The parent questionnaire was randomly distributed to 2^984 parents in 
both English and Spanish versions. See Appendix C for a sample of the parent 
questionnaire. Overall » 1>656 questionnaires were returned^ for a return rate 
of 61% at the project schools and 51% at the comparison schools. Both 
project school and comparison school questionnaire return rate significantly 
exceeded the 20% to 30% return rate commonly reported in questionnaire and 
survey research. Based on this 20-30% average return rate> between 800 to 
1000 parent questionnaires were expected back. Approximately twice the 
expected number of questionnaires were returned by the parents. 

Parent Questionnaire Findings . One of the recurring trends that was 
observed is that Spanish-speaking parents and English-speaking parents 
differed significantly in their attitudes towards school. This was true at 
both the project and comparison schools. Figure 55 shows that 82% of the 
English-speaking parents were satisfied with the Eastman program^ while 95% 
of the Spanish-speaking parents were satisfied. There was an overall 90% 
parents satisfaction with the project (Table 18). On the other hand, 78% of 
the English-speaking parents were satisfied with the instructional program at 
the comparison schools, while 94% of the Spanish-speaking parents were 
satisfied with the comparison schools' programs. There was an overall 87% 
parent satisfaction with the comparison school programs (Table 19). Thii 
difference in attitudes between Spanish- speaking and English-speaking parents 
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Table 18 

Parent Attitudes Toward School --Project Schools 



Agree Undecided Disagree 
Item N f % f % f % 



I Am Satisfied With The School's 

Instructional Program 763 689 90% 5A 7% 20 3% 

Children Who Speak Two Languages 

Do Better in School 772 620 80% 88 11% 6A 97. 

Children Do Not Receive Enough 
Help in Learning to Read and 

Write English 736 322 AA% 176 2A% 238 32Z 

Parents Need to Meet with Teachers 

to Help Improve Children's Grades 770 7A8 97% 15 2% 7 17, 

I Liked School a Great Deal When 

I was a Student 739 65A 88% 53 7% 32 57. 

My Child Feels Good About School 7A0 669 90% 39 6% 32 AZ 

It is Important that Spanish- 
Speaking Children Learn to Read 

and Write in Spanish 753 579 77% 75 10% 99 13% 

Teachers Treat Non-English 
Speaking Students the Same as 

English-Speaking Students 7A3 A85 65% 155 21% 103 147. 

Teachers Expect All Students 

to Succeed in School 773 73A 96% 20 2% 19 27. 

Children Show Respect to 

Their Teachers 75A 526 70% 178 2A% 50 7% 
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Table 19 

Parent Attitudes Toward School- -Comparison Schools 



Item 



N 



Agree Undecided Disagree 
f 7, f 7. f % 



I Am Satisfied With The School's 
Instructional Program 

Children Who Speak Two Languages 
Do Better in School 

Children Do Not Receive Enough 
Help in Learning to Read and 
Write English 

Parents Need to Meet with Teachers 
to Help Improve Children's Grades 

I Liked School a Great Deal When 
I was a Student 

My Child Feels Good About School 

It is Important that Spanish- 
Speaking Children Learn to Read 
and Write in Spanish 

Teachers Treat Non-English 
Speaking Students the Same as 
English-Speaking Students 

Teachers Expect All Students 
to Succeed in School 

Children Show R ,pect to 
Their Teachers 



859 
860 

8AA 

866 

8A8 
SAO 

851 

8A3 
858 
8A5 



7A6 87% 



70 8% 



599 70% 151 18% 



382 A5% 
8A3 97% 



7AA 
765 



515 



808 



88% 
91% 



6'^ 72% 



61% 
9A% 



193 23% 
13 2% 



55 
53 



7% 
6% 



96 11% 

189 22% 
35 A% 



A3 5% 



110 13% 



269 32% 



10 1% 



A9 
22 



5% 
3% 



610 72% 183 22% 



lAO 17% 

139 17% 

15 2% 

52 6%. 
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Figure 55 . English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parent 
satisfaction with their children's school instructional 
program. 



was evident throughout the parent questionnaire findings (Appendix A, 
Tables A-27 to A-30): 



• 5A% of the English-speaking parents and 95% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (80% overall) at the project 
schools believed bilingual children do better in school, 
compared with A5% of the Englishrspeaking parents and 88% 
of the Spanish-speaking parents (70% overall) at the 
comparison schools 

• 87% of the English-speaking parents and 93% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (90% overall) at the project 
schools reported that their children felt good about 
school, compared with 88% of the English-speaking parents 
and 93% of the Spanish-speaking parents (91% overall) at 
the comparison schools 

9 31% of the English-speaking parents and 52% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (AA% overall) at the project 
schools said children are not receiving enough help at 
school in learning to read and write in English, compared 
with 36% of English-speaking parents and 53% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (45% overall) at the comparison 
schools 
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• 94% of English-speaking parents and 99% of Spanish- 
speaking parents (97% overall) at the project schools 
believed they need to meet with teachers to help 
improve their children's grades, compared to 96% of the 
English-speaking parents and 99% of the Spanish-speaking 
parents (97% overall) at the comparison schools 

• 54% of English-speaking parents and 90% of 
Spanish-speaking parents (77% overall) at the project 
schools felt it is important that Spanish-speaking 
children learn to read and write in Spanish, compared to 
50% of the English-speaking parents and 91% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (72% overall) at the comparison 
schools 

• 52% of the English-speaking parents and 73% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (65% overall) at the project 
schools felt teachers treat non-English speaking students 
the same as English-speaking students, compared to 46% of 
the English-speaking parents and 73% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (61% overall) at the comparison 
schools 

• 91% of the English-speaking parents and 97% of the Spanish 
speaking parents (96% overall) at the project schools 
believed teachers expect all students to succeed in 
school, compared with 88% of the English-speaking parents 
and 99% of the Spanish-speaking parents (94% overall) at 
the comparison schools 

• 65% of the English-speaking parents and 73% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (70% overall) at the project 
schools said children showed respect for their teachers, 
compared to 70% of the English-speaking parents and 74% of 
the Spanish-speaking parents (72% overall) at the 
comparison schools » 

• 78% of the English-speaking parents and 94% of the 
Spanish-speaking parents (88% overall) at the project 
schools said they lik*^a school when they were students, 
compared to 81% of the English-speaking parents and 93% of 
the Spanish-speaking parents (^8% overall) at the 
comparison schools 

As mentioned, significant differences existed between Spanish-speaking 

parents and English-speaking parents in their attitudes and perceptions 

towards school. This occurred at both the project schools and comparison 

schools. 
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The attitudes of Spanish-speaking parents at the project schools do not 
differ from those of the Spanish-speaking parents at the comparison schools. 
One sxception to this finding is that a higher percentage of Spanish-speaking 
parents from the project schools (95%) felt that bilingual children do better 
in school^ compared to 88% of the Spanish-speaking parents from the 
comparison schools (Figure 56) • 

Differences in three areas were observed between English-speaking 
parents from the project schools and English-speaking parents from the 
comparison schools in the following areas (Tables 18 and 19): 

• 52% of parents at the project schools felt that teachers 
treat non-Engiisli speaking students and English-speaking 
parents alike, compared to 40% of the comparison school 
parents 

• 5A% of parents at the project schools believed it is 
important that Spanish-speaking children learn to read and 
write in Spanish, compared to 50% of the the comparison 
school parents 

• A larger percentage (31%) of English-speaking parents from 
the comparison schools felt the children are not receiving 
enough help in learning to read and write in English 
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Figure 56 . English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parents 
believed that children who speak two languages do better in 
school. 
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A principle difference noted between the English-^speaking parents from 
the project schools and comparison schools is that a greater number of 
project school parents (54%) believed bilingual students perform better in 
school* compared to 45% of the English speaking parents at comparison 
schools. This is the very same issue upon which the Spanish-speaking parents 
from the project and comparison schools differed. Overall, 80% of project 
school parents said that bilingual children do better in school, compared to 
70% of the comparison school parents. 

It cannot be determined whether the differences in project and comparison 
school parent attitudes is due to project Implementation, since no baseline 
(pre- implementation) data was collected on parent attitudes during school 
the 1985-86 school year. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Summary of Findings > Conclusions and Recommendations 

Summary of Findings 

Staff Development Workshops 

To assist the project schools in implementing the Eastman Project 
curriculum design, the Eastman Project director arranged a total of nine 
staff development workshops and four sessions/seminars. The following 
general findings were attained from the leadership staff training, on-site 
replications, on-site teacher training workshops, and conf erences/seminars : 



• 95% of the leadership team members said that the content 
of the leadership training could be implemented at their 
schools, compared to 95% of the lear^ership staff from last 
year's baseline data 

• 89% of the project school teachers agreed that the content 
of the replicated workshops could be implemented in their 
classrooms compared to 96% of the project teachers from 
lar.t year's baseline data 

• 92% of the project school teachers agreed that the content 
of the on-site training provided by the Eastman Project 
director and staff could be implemented at their schools 



Classroom Observations 

The classroom observation checklist documented the extent to which 
project school teachers implemented a set of identified reading and content 
subject instructional activities. These identified classroom activities play 
a key role in implementing the Eastman Project's balanced curriculum. To 
date, three classroom observation sessions have been conducted at each 
school, one in each of the following semesters: fall 1985, fall 1986, 
and spring 1987. 

A significant increase over time was observed in the extent to which 
teachers carried out the group of identified instructional activities. 
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Beginning with the baseline data observation in the 1985 fall semester and 
concluding with the observation results from the 1987 spring semester, 
(marking the end of the Eastman Project* s first year of implementation) the 
following trends were observed: 

• Consistent use of the appropriate language of instruction 
increased by 30%, from 67% to 97% 

• Placement of students in proper reading groups increased 
by 27%, from 61% to 88%. 

• 307 more teachers used directed lessons, from 58% to 88% 

• The number of classrooms displaying a current, balanced, 
neat, attractive and functional environment increased by 
23%, from 76% to 99% 

• The number of paraprof essionals providing appropriate 
assistance grew by 22% > from 49% to 71% 

• Materials for motivation and concept development were used 
by 39% more teachers, from 50% to 89% 

• 33% more teachers stated the lesson objectives clearly, 
from A9% to 82% 

• Use of appropriate teaching techniques increased by 49%, 
from 39% to 88% 

• Strategies to promote high level thinking were used by A2% 
more teachers, from 28% to 70% 

• Multicultural activities were evident in 10% more class- 
rooms, from 40% to 50% 

• The availability of appropriate materials increased by 
36%, from 39% to 75% 

ESL/Oral LanguaRe Observations 

The ESL/Oral Language Observation Checklist recorded the extent to which 

project school teachers implemented a group of identified ESL and English 

oral language instructional activities. ESL and oral English instruction 

plays a critical part in the acquisition of English by LEP students. Three 

ESL/oral language observation sessions were conducted at each school during 
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school, one in each of the following semesters: fall 1985, fall 1986, and 
spring 1987. Despite a small sample of 24 ESL/oral language lessons observed 
in the fall 1985 observation session, a significant increase was seen in the 
number of teachers implementing ESL/oral language activities. 

In most cases, significant growth over time was observed in the degree 
to which teachers carried out the identified ESL/oral language instructional 
activities. Starting with the baseline data observation in the 1985 Fall 
semester and concluding with the Spring 1987 semester of the project's first 
year of implementation, the following patterns were observed over time: 

• Placement of students in proper ESL/English oral language 
group increased by 11%, from 62% to 73% 

• Incorporation of appropriate writing skills in classrooms 
raised significantly by 84%, from 10% to 94% 

• Teacher directed lessons increased by 12%, from 88% to 
100% 

• The number of paraprofessionals providing appropriate 
assistance grew by 54%, from A2% to 96% 

• Use of appropriate teaching techniques increased by 9%, 
from 74% to 83% 

• Number of teachers providing the entire ESL/English oral 
language lesson remained the same at 83% 

• Teachers modeling English decreased by 15%, from 88% to 
73% 

• Availability of ESL materials grew by 42%, from 55% to 97% 

• Availability of motivational materials decreased by 3%, 
from 82% to 79% 

• The number of teachers clarifying and checking student 
comprehension increased by 3% from 78% to 81% 

• Teachers demonstrating listening and speaking skills 
grew by 16%, from 73% to 89% 

• Teacher-child/child-child interaction decreased by 10% 
from 65% to 55% 




CTBS and CAP Results 

Two major trends were noted in the CTBS and CAP scores. Primary-grade 
(grades 1-3) students at the comparison schools had a slight advantage in 
test scores over the project school primary-grade children. On the other 
hand, upper-grade (grades A-6) students at the project school enjoyed a 
slight edge in test scores over the comparison schools upper-grade children. 

These two trends were also found among limited-English proficient (LEP) 
students tested in Spanish. Primary-grade LEP students from the comparison 
schools had slightly higher CTBS-Espa?(ol scores than the project school LEP 
primary-grade ^::udents. Upper-grade LEP students from the project schools 
had higher scores than the LEP upper-grade students at the comparison 
schools. 

A third finding in test scores is that students from the project schools 
that have been transitioned and reclassified from Spanish instruction to 
English-only instruction scored higher in reading and mathematics than 
reclassified students from the comparison schools. 

Reclassified FEP students formerly taught in Spanish achieved higher 
mathcanatics scores than students districtwide who have received all 
instruction in English. 
Teacher Questionnaire 

The teacher questionnaire provided information on teacher attitudes and 
opinions towards instruction of LEP students at the project schools, both 
before and after implementation of the Eastman Project curriculum design. 
The questionnaire also compared project school teacher attitudes with 
comparison schools (traditional bilingual programs) teacher attitudes- The 
following were the major teacher questionnaire findings: 
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• Project school teachers expressed greater 
satisfaction (48%) with the Eastman Project's curriculum 
design than with the previous traditional bilingual 
program at school (41%) 

• Project school teachers were more satisfied (48%) than 
comparison school teacher (43%) with the Instructional 
program at their school 

• Primary-grade (K-3) teachers at the project schools 
expressed greater satisfaction (56%) with the Eastman 
Project than upper-grade (4-6) teachers (34%) 

o Implementation of the Eastman Project significantly 

Increased teacher satlsf action/support towards the school 
program among teachers not directly Involved in 
instructing LEF students by 27% 

• Overall, 64% of the teachers Indicated that they would 
choose to continue participating in the Eastman Project, 
compared to 36% who stated they would not continue In the 
project if given the choice 

• One-third of the teachers at comparison schools felt that 
LEP students who are taught In their native language 

are less motivated to learn English compared to 14% of the 
project school teachers who agreed with that position 

• 38% of comparison school teachers did not agree that the 
native language should be used for classroom instruction, 
compared to 20% of project school teachers 

• 81% of project school teachers believed the teaching staff 
at their school have high expectations that LfiP students 
can succeed academically, compared to 63% of the 
comparison school teachers 

Administrator/Coordinator (Leadership Team) Questionnaire 

A questionnaire was also constructed to measure the attitudes of the 
leadership teams (composed of the principal, assistant prlnclpal(s) and 
coordinators) at both the project and comparison schools. This allowed 
comparisons between the project school and comparison school 



leadeuhlp/admlnlstratlve team attitudes. The following results were 



obtained: 

• 90% of the project school administrators/coordinators 
were satisfied with their school^ s instructional prograin> 
compared with 86% of the comparison school adalnlstratlve 
team members 

• 87% of the project school administrative team members 
believed their program was effective in teaching English 
to LEP students, compared to 73% of comparison school 
administrators/ coordinators 

• 92% of the projeci: school administrators/coordinators 
felt their program was effective in providing instruction 
in Spanish, while 86% of the comparison school administra- 
tors/coordinators felt the same about their program 

• 78% of the project school leadership team members felt 
the Eastman Project was effective in developing their 
instructional leadership skills, compared to 71% of the 

comparison school administrators/coordinators who felt > 
their program was similarly effective 

• 79% of the project school leadership team members felt 
their program improved the self-esteem of LEP students* 
compared to 73% of the comparison school leadership team 
members 

• 86% of the comparijon school administrators/ coordinators 
felt their program improved the achievement of LEP 
students compared to 70% of the project school 
administrative team members 

• 86% of the comparison school administrators/ coordinators 
felt their program improved student attitude towards 
learnings compared to 7A% of project school administra- 
tors/ coordinators 



Self-Esteem 

The Self -Esteem Inventorv (SEX) was administered to randomly selected 
students at the project and comparison schools. A slight but insignificant 
difference was observed between project school (8.0) and comparison school 
(8.2) student self -esteem ratings. 
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One significant finding concerning self -esteem ratings was that 
reclassified FEP students at the project schools had the highest scores of 
all language classification groups at either the project or comparison 
schools. 

Parent Questionnaire 

The parent questionnaire provided information on parent attitudes 
towards the instructional programs at the project and comparison schools. In 
addition to comparing project school parent attitudes with comparison school 
parent attitudes, the attitudes of Spanish-speaking parents were also 
compared with those of the English-speaking parents • The parent 
questionnaire findings were the following: 

• Overall^ 90% of the parents at the project schools were 
satisfied with the instructional program at their schools 
compared with 87% of the parents from the comparison 
schools 

• 80% of the project school parents believed that bilingual 
children do better in school> compared to 70% of the 
comparison school parents 

• Spanish-speaking parents from the project schools and 
comparison schools generally shared similar attitudes 
towards school 



Conclusions 

Based on the process evaluation findings > the following conclusions were 

reached after the first year (1986-87) of project implementation: 

!• Data from the reading/content area observations and ESL/oral 
language observation suggest that the project school staff 
development training has been effective in implcunentlng a set of 
identified instructional activities. 

2. Concurrent instruction- -instruct ion provided in both English and 
Spanish- -decreased at the project schools from 33% to 3%; 
^.oncurrent Instruction occurred at the comparison schools 29% of 
the time 
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Based on the outcome evaluation findings, the following observations 
were noted at the end of the first -year of project implementation: 

1. Primary-grade (grades 1-3) children at the comparison schools 
had slightly higher CTBS reading and mathematics scores than 
primary-grade children at the project schools. 

2. Upper-grade (grades A-6) children at the project schools 

had slightly higher CTBS reading and math scores than upper-grade 
children at the comparison schools. 

3. Reclassified FEP students (former LEP students transitioned into 
mainstream English instruction) outperformed, in mathematics, 
students distrlctwlde who have received all of their instruction in 
English. 

A Teachers at the project schools were more satisfied with the 
instructional program at their schools than teachers at the 
comparison schools. 

5. The school administrators and coordinators at the project schools 
strongly believed the project will be effective in improving 
instruction for LEP students, but were less certain on how the 
project will impact FEP and English-only students. 

6. Both English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parents at the project 
schools were more satisfied with the Instructional program at their 
school than comparison school parents. 

7. More English-speaking and Spanish-speaking parents at the project 
schools believed that bilingual students do better at school than 
parents at the comparison schools. 

8. Reclassified FEP students at the project schools had the highest 
self-esteems ratings. 

An analysis of academic performance at Eastman Elementary school showed 

that the academic gains at Eastman improved dramatically when viewed over a 

five-year period, the year-to-year gains were more gradual . Based on Eastman 

Ele: ntary School's data, any academic gains at the project schools may not 

become fully evident until after three-to-five years of project 

implementation . 
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Reconimendat ions 

The classroom observation data> which includes observations of both 
reading/content area subjects and ESL/Oral Language Instruction^ was one of 
the more Important pieces of Information collected during the first-year 
(1986-87) of project Implementation. When the Eastman Project curriculum 
design was first fully implemented during the 1986-87 school year, the 
instructional program at the project schools was the area most significantly 
altered. For this reason, the general findings cited under classroom 
observations and leadership team training suggest a need for the following 
classroom/ instruction monitoring: 

• Higher expectations for leadership teams 

• Consistent daily schedules 

To further **f ine-tune'' the comparison school yardstick for measuring 
project school progress, the additional monitoring needs will be carried out: 

• Further clarification of bilingual instruction provided to LEP 
students 

• Clarification of transition of LEP students into mainstream 
English instruction 

Objectives for the second-year of implementation (1987-88) are related 
to contir /.ing on-site implementation of the Eastman Project Curriculum 
Designs The replication effort at the project schools will be assisted 
through visitations, observations in classrooms, direct training of teachers 
on-site by project advisors, problem-solving through joint project/ leadership 
team meetings, and specific instructional training t 

A general upgrading of the quality of instruction in classrooms will be 
addressed through the following activities: 
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• Continuation of extensive > in-depth staff development geared 
to grade level needs 

• On-site monitoring of project implementation through ongoing 
observations in 337 classrooms and support programs 

• Provision of on-site training support based on local school needs 

• Provision of resource services to establish a model school in 
each of the five regions 

• Facilitation of sharing effective practices to enhance the 
potential for program success 

Factors Affecting Attainment of Goals 

Based on an interview with the project coordinator > the quality of 

established models at each site will be affected by the following factors: 

. The degree t^ which principals use leadership skills to support > 
f ollow-through> and implement project staff recommendations 

• Instructional expertise and knowledge of curriculum demonstrated 
by the leadership team 

• Quality of replication and frequency of staff development 
training sessions conducted by leadership team 

• Amount of instructional supervision by the aduinistration to 
monitor implementation and support the staff development program 

• Funds available to purchase instructional materials in the 
appropriate language designated in the curriculum design 

• Support of region and district offices 

The process of school improvement requires an undsrstanding of the 
instructional program delivered to children > increased awarenass and follow- 
up on effective teaching techniques and strategies used by teachers in the 
classroom^ and a consistent monitoring process ^hat assesses teacher training 
and instructional mate.^ial needs* 

Each school^ s compliance with recommendations made by the Eastman 
Curriculum Design Project staff and/or the development of alternative methods 
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to Insure a quality instructional program will affect the replication 
efforts. The degree to which leadership team expertise in instruction and 
training is developed by the project staff i and the priority given to 
upgrading instruction, will be reflected in the amount of progress made to 
align each school. Continued district support and guidance by project staff 
may result in a consistent schoolwide program^ improved teacher skills, and a 
fully balanced curriculum for all students in the project. 
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Table A - 1 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Reading Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 1 



Langauge Classification 





N 


Total 
%tlle 


N 


English 
only IStile 


N 


Initial. 
PEP Ztile 


N 


Reclassified 
ccif «t.iie 


Si 


LEP 


District 


27,156 


33 


19,639 


37 


6,458 


28 


111 


33 


948 


21 


Region A 


3,931 


39 


3,098 


42 


705 


28 


4 


31 


124 


23 


Region B 


3,29A 


19 


1,703 


19 


1,303 


21 


48 


21 


240 


20 


Region C 


3,827 


23 


3,563 


23 


225 


23 


3 


41 


36 


15 


Region F 


A, 152 


43 


3.293 


51 


754 


28 


12 


29 


93 


19 


Region G 


2,058 


21 


1,000 


28 


939 


27 


7 


19 


112 


23 


Pro.lect Schools 






















Wilalngton (A) 


48 


20 


30 


19 


18 


23 


— 


-- 


— 


-- 


Florence (B) 


Ul 


23 


28 


24 


12 


19 










West Vernon (C) 


20 


6 


19 


1 


1 


4 


1 


28 


— 




San Fernando (F) 


68 


23 


21 


39 


47 


21 


2 


13 


— 




Sharp (F) 


66 


28 


40 


34 


22 


25 


4 


36 


--- 




Evergreen (G) 


55 


23 


18 


37 


29 


16 


— — 


- - 


8 


31 


Humphreys (G) 


49 


23 


17 


43 


32 


21 


~ 




~ 




PROJECT TOTAL 


353 


20 


173 


27 


161 


18 


7 


27 


8 


31 


Comparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


87 


19 


39 


19 


48 


19 


1 


17 






Loma Vista (B) 


83 


23 






63 


19 


7 


35 


13 


31 


Trinity (C) 


25 


19 


11 


19 


14 


15 










Haddon (F) 


100 


29 


51 


30 


36 


32 


4 


31 


13 


15 


Ath St. (G) 


82 


23 


47 


33 


31 


19 


2 


18 


3 


23 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


yii 


22 


148 


27 


192 


18 


14 


30 


29 





Table A-2 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Reading Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 2 



Languaye Classification 
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n 


Total 


M 
IV 


English 


N 


Initial 
PEP %tile 


Reclassified 
N FEP %tile 


N 


LEP 
%tile 


DISTRICT 


n 1 11 
Z/ » 1 JJ 




io, VJ/ 


1 1 


f\ 977 


9 7 


385 


30 






Dam 4 AM A 

Keg ion n 


J 1 ODl 


J*# 




17 


738 

/•JO 


28 


41 


28 




25 


Region B 


2,889 


19 


1,494 


19 


1,101 


19 


54 


22 


240 


18 


Region C 


4,210 


19 


3,867 


19 


200 


19 


32 


18 


111 


14 


Region F 


4,006 


36 


3,062 


39 


736 


25 






164 


22 


Region G 


2,008 


22 


931 


23 


912 


22 


12 


38 


153 


17 


Prolect Schools 






















Wilnington (a) 


60 


1 D 


Zh 


i D 




1 A 







7 


91 


Florence 


30 


1 C 
1 ^ 




1 A 




1 7 






A 
•# 


1 1 


West Vernon m 


51 


17 




1 / 


ID 












San Fernando 0") 


47 


18 


24 


20 


22 


17 


2 


12 


1 


14 


Sharpip 


77 


18 


42 


17 


28 


•21 






7 


13 


Evergreen <'>i 


48 


27 


17 


23 


23 


38 






8 


21 


Hunphreys 


49 


16 


29 


15 


17 


17 






3 


23 


PROJECT TOTAL 


362 


18 


185 


17 


147 


20 


2 


12 


30 


17 


Comparison Schools 




















Hawaiian t/^^ 


79 


18 


33 


19 


46 


18 


1 


17 






Loma Vista t 


84 


30 


5 


36 


46 


31 






33 


19 


Trinity 


36 


26 


1 


41 


23 


21 


4 


31 


8 


44 


Haddon P 


61 


21 


25 


16 


26 


21 


7 


28 


3 


26 


4th Street • 


68 


31 


26 


29 


37 


33 


2 


18 


4 


20 


COMPARISON TOTAL 328 


25 


90 


22 


178 


25 


14 


26 


48 


23 


1 ylK 




















146 



Table A - 3 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Reading Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 3 



Language Classification 





N 


Total 
%tile 


N 


Engl ish 
only %tile 


N 


Initial 
FEP %tile 


Reclassified 
N FEP %tile 


N 


LEP 
%tile 


DISTRICT 


29,021 


33 


18,958 


36 


6,A26 


32 


1,291 


31 


2,346 


23 


Region A 


A, 090 


37 


3^118 


39 


650 


35 


145 


39 


177 


28 


Region B 


3,207 


21 


1 ,537 


19 


1, 1 Jl 


25 


217 


22 


322 


19 


Region C 


A, 210 


21 


3,630 


21 


317 


21 


82 


27 


181 


15 


Region F 


A,25/» 


/. f\ 
40 


2,959 


45 


798 


II 
JJ 


201 


34 


o on 


O 1 


Region G 


2,31A 








y // 


Z/ 


84 


23 


007 


0 1 
Zl 


Prelect Schools 






















WlljDlngton (A) 


55 


25 


28 


39 


21 


15 




" 


6 


9 


Florence (B) 


Al 


13 


19 


15 


12 


7 


5 


47 


8 


14 


West Vernon (C) 


57 


25 


30 


25 


23 


17 


1 


33 


4 


34 


San Fernando (F) 56 


21 


9 


37 


40 


19 


4 


10 


"7 
/ 


1 1 
1 1 


Sharp (F) 


79 


28 


37 


29 


29 


28 


11 


24 


1 J 


Z4 


Evergreen (G) 


63 


26 


24 


28 


26 


18 


2 


61 


iJ 


zo 


Hunphreys (G) 


66 


22 


14 


18 


29 


21 


15 


26 


10 


23 


PROJECT TOTAL 


A17 


23 


161 


27 


180 


19 


38 


28 


61 


20 


Comparison Schools 




















Hawaiian (A) 


79 


15 


43 


17 


31 


8 


2 


42 






Loma Vista (B) 


120 


26 


2 


57 


76 


29 


11 


27 


31 


19 


Trinity (C) 


A8 


lA 


7 


5 


26 


19 


1 


13 


14 


18 


Haddon (F) 


88 


3A 


31 


28 


34 


36 


16 


37 


17 


33 


4th Street (G) 


61 


29 


41 


31 


16 


32 


3 


20 


2 


23 


COMPARISON TOTAL 396 

r 4 _ 


23 


12A 


23 


183 


24 


33 


32 


64 


22 



lo 



1 / V 



Table A - 4 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Reading Scores by Language Fluency - Grade A 



Language Classification 



■■• >tal filnglish laitia! Reclassified LEP 

N %tile N only %tile N FEP %tile N FEP %tile N %tiJe 



DISTRICT 32. 


918 


35 


19.A92 


AO 


7.038 


3A 


2.73A 


31 


3.65A 


21 


Region A A, 


2A5 


A2 


3,096 


A6 


663 


37 


279 


35 


207 


20 


Region B A, 


17A 


22 


1,6A1 


20 


1,3AA 


28 


506 


27 


683 


17 


Region C A, 


AA7 


22 


3.665 


23 


362 


2A 


106 


21 


31A 


16 


Region F A, 


567 


A2 


3.100 


50 


7A3 


35 


318 


30 


A06 


20 


Region G 2, 


905 






J 1 


1 1 Rft 
1 . 1 oo 






j*t 


A70 


2A 


Prelect Schools 






















V)l Islington (A) 


A3 


25 


11 


21 


30 


26 


1 


37 


2 


21 


Florence (B) 


79 


21 


25 


17 


10 


A6 


33 


27 


32 


17 


West Vernon (C) 


77 


JJ 


Jo 




Q 

O 






AO 


31 


3A 


San Fernando (F) 


5A 


35 






A5 


37 


5 


2A 


9 


2f. 


Sharp (F) 


9A 


21 


69 


27 


12 


27 


11 


28 


13 


28 


Evergreen (G) 


70 


33 


22 


38 


30 


Al 


5 


32 


18 


18 


Humphreys (G) 


106 


27 


31 


28 


32 


32 


28 


27 


22 


16 


PROJECT TOTAL 


523 


28 


196 


27 


167 


3A 


116 


31 


127 


22 


Comparison Schools 




















Hawaiian (A) 


113 


15 


38 


19 


A6 


lA 


19 


lA 


9 


11 


Loma Vista (B) 


181 


28 


3 


AO 


75 


3A 


36 


39 


95 


21 


Trinity (C) 


73 


23 


9 


21 


38 


21 


2 


29 


26 


25 


Haddon (F) 


128 


25 


37 


18 


39 


30 


36 


29 


39 


23 


Ath Street (G) 


8A 


39 


23 


A8 


52 


35 


7 


28 


7 


36 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


579 


25 


110 


2A 


250 


27 


98 


29 


176 


22 



149 



150 



Table A - 5 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Reading Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 5 



Language Classification 



Total .English Initial Reclassified LEP 

N %tile N only %tile N FEP %tile N FEP %tile N %tlle 



Ulstrict 


JD»UoO 


JJ 


19.717 


J8 


7.576 


34 


4.086 




4.611 


18 


Region A 


4.A31 


38 


3.121 


42 


693 


36 


352 


31 


265 


16 


Region B 


5.029 


24 


1.810 


22 


1.592 


29 


731 


27 


896 


\1 


Region C 


A. 729 


2A 


3.723 


25 


429 


23 


233 


24 


344 


16 


Region F 


4.851 


39 


3.224 


46 


716 


36 


438 


32 


473 


18 


Region 6 


3.890 


29 


993 


33 


1.317 


33 


703 


29 


877 


21 


rroject bcnoois 






















ffiiiDington \A) 


1 HQ 


ZO 


1 A 

10 


Jl 




Jl 


3 


15 


51 


21 


Florence Kd) 




O K 


lU 


LI 


24 


Lb 


60 


32 


58 


18 


West Vernon (C) 


105 


24 


27 


29 


38 


26 


35 


29 


40 


22 


San Fernando (F) 


58 


36 






47 


28 


18 


34 


5 


33 


Sharp Kr) 


111 
111 


28 


28 


37 


33 


31 


21 


36 


41 


23 


Evergreen (G) 


90 


36 


17 


41 


39 


38 


40 


42 


17 


26 


Hunphreys (G) 


L 1 


34 


28 


44 


28 


38 


49 


31 


31 


21 


PROJECT TOTAL 


725 


30 


126 


36 


250 


33 


226 


33 


243 


21 


Comparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


126 


21 


36 


26 


23 


28 


33 


24 


24 


9 


Lonia Vista (B) 


202 


29 


3 


13 


105 


34 


65 


28 


75 


17 


Trinity (C) 


80 


18 


17 


9 


49 


19 


2 


29 


14 


17 


Haddon (F) 


115 


25 


29 


33 


38 


29 


A8 


26 


26 


14 


Ath St. (G) 


103 


34 


56 


3S 


42 


34 


27 


33 


5 


9 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


A53 


25 


141 


29 


257 


30 


175 


28 


144 


15 



151 



Table A - 6 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Reading Scores by LanguaRe Fluency - Grade 6 



Language Classification 



Total English Initial Reclassified LEP 

N %tile N only ^tile N FEP %tile N fep %tile N Ztile 



District 


36,300 


32 


19,398 


39 


8,217 


32 


5.036 


29 


3,6A9 


15 


Region A 


A, 231 


38 


2,886 


A3 


692 


36 


AOl 


28 


252 


lA 


Region B 


A, 688 


22 


1,021 


18 


2,203 


25 


832 


27 


632 


lA 


Region C 


A,7AA 


2A 


3,816 


25 


388 


23 


162 


20 


378 


15 


Region F 


5.181 


39 


3,A15 




782 


35 


526 


29 


A58 


15 


Region G 


A, 191 


28 


87A 


31 


1 , A31 


31 


1 . 185 


30 


701 


16 


Pro.iect Schools 






















Wilmington (A) 


152 


20 


10 


51 


A6 


30 


18 


37 


96 


16 


Florence (B) 


lAO 


26 


15 


22 


28 


36 


72 


28 


39 


lA 


West Vernon (C) 


110 


23 


20 


2A 


A5 


27 


AA 


25 


A3 


21 


San Fernando (F) 


85 


27 






53 


28 


27 


28 


12 


15 


Sharp (F) 


131 


3A 


39 


29 


29 


Al 


A2 


37 


28 


22 


Evergreen (G) 


131 


28 


13 


37 


58 


32 


57 


36 


3A 


12 


Humphreys (G) 


125 


30 


2A 


22 


30 


AO 


60 


33 


13 


16 


PROJECT TOTAL 


87A 


27 


121 


28 


121 


32 


3A0 


31 


268 


16 


Comparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


lAl 


2A 


30 


31 


33 


28 


73 


20 


6 


lA 


Loma Vista (B) 






















Trinity (C) 


96 


16 


5 


8 


85 


17 


5 


16 


6 


7 


Haddon (F) 


125 


23 


3A 


32 


52 


28 


AA 


29 


27 


13 


4th St. (G) 


12A 


33 


18 


Al 


72 


33 


57 


36 


6 


15 


COHPARXSON TOTAL 


A86 


2A 


87 


32 


2A2 


25 


179 


27 


A5 


12 



Table A - 7 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Kath Scores by La nguage Fluency - Grade 1 



Language Classification 





N 


Total 
%tile 


N 


English 
only %tile 


N 


Ini tid 1 
FEP %tile 


N 


Reclassified 

FEP %tile 


N 


LEI 

%ti: 


District 


2? ,597 


27 


19,928 


33 


6,575 


27 


• 

119 


23 


9.5 


20 


Region A 


3,969 


33 


3, 129 


'^3 


710 


27 


A 


3V 


17.6 


23 


Region B 


3,362 


20 


1 ,735 


20 


1,337 


23 


A8 


21 


242 


20 


Region C 


3,966 


23 


3,661 


23 


25A 


23 


10 


30 


20 


Al 


Region F 


A, 167 


33 


3,306 


Al 


756 


23 


12 


21 


93 


20 


Region 6 


2,066 


23 


J. ,\Jij 


23 


933 


27 


7 


23 


111 


20 


Project Schools 






















Wilmington (A) 


SO 


23 


30 


16 


20 


27 










Florence (B) 


AA 


20 


28 


23 


11 


16 






13 


5 


West Vernon (C) 


AO 


23 


31 


20 


9 


33 


1 


23 






San Fernando (F) 


68 


33 


21 


52 


A7 


2/ 


2 


23 


**" 




Sharp (F) 


68 


20 


AO 


20 


23 


20 






5 


10 


Evergreen (G) 


56 


21 


19 


33 


29 


20 






8 


21 


Humphreys (G) 


A9 


27 


17 


20 


32 


30 










PROJECT TOTAL 


375 


2A 


186 


2A 


171 


25 


3 


26 


26 


15 


Comparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


87 


23 


39 


20 


A8 


23 










Loma Vista (B) 


91 


23 






72 


23 


6 


AA 


13 


27 


Trinity (C) 


AA 


13 


11 


16 


28 


10 


A 


3A 


1 


78 


Haddon (F) 


101 


27 


52 


27 


36 


23 






13 


20 


Ath St. (G) 


82 


33 


A6 


33 


32 


30 


2 


22 


3 


23 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


AOS 


23 


1A8 


26 


216 


22 


12 


37 


30 


25 



Table A - 8 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Math Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 2 



Language Classification 



District 

Region A 
Region B 
Region C 
Region F 
Region G 

Project Schools 

Wilmington (A) 
Florence (B) 
West Vernon (C) 
San Fernando (F) 
Sharp (F) 
Evergreen (G) 
Humphreys (G) 

PROJECT TOTAL 

Comparison Schools 

Hawaiian (A) 
Loma Vista (B) 
Trinity (C) 
Haddon (F) 
Ath St. (G) 

COMPARISON TOTAL 



N 


Total 












Aecxassii I6a 




LEP 


2tile 


N 


only %tile 


N 


FEP %tlle 


N 


FEP %tile 


N 


%tile 


27,065 


AO 


18,86A 


39 


6,287 


Al 


383 


A2 1 


,531 


36 


3»8A1 


A2 


2,915 


AA 


738 


AO 


A2 


A3 


146 


27 


2,923 


29 


1,525 


2A 


1,106 


3A 


58 


39 


236 


28 


A, 176 


25 


3,828 


25 


205 


35 


32 


23 


111 


30 


3,955 


AA 


3,029 


A5 


72A 


39 


'4 J 




1 <;q 
1 


JA 


2,010 


Al 


927 


AO 


917 


A2 


13 


33 


153 


AO 


60 


37 


2A 


36 


29 


39 






7 


2A 


30 


A2 


lA 


A2 


12 


22 






A 


37 


48 


19 


31 


19 


17 


29 










A7 


A2 


23 


A2 


23 


A2 


2 


25 


1 


15 


7A 


2A 


38 


27 


29 


20 






7 


A5 


A9 


AO 


17 


39 


2A 


A2 






g 


35 


A7 


27 


27 


26 


17 


A2 


-- 


__ 


3 


31 


355 


32 


17A 


31 


151 


3A 


2 


25 


30 


3A 


79 


A5 


33 


Al 


A6 


52 


1 


2A 






83 


hi 


5 


57 


A5 


17 






33 


38 


38 


37 


1 


A6 


25 


29 


5 


53 


7 


5A 


6A 


50 


28 


5A 


26 


A7 


7 


50 


3 


63 


67 


37 


25 


38 


37 


3A 


2 


22 


A 


50 


331 


A3 


92 


A5 


179 


A3 


15 


A5 


A7 


A3 



Table A • 9 

Median Percentile CTBS/li Math Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 3 



Language Classification 



Total English Initial Reclassified LEP 





N 


Ztile 


N 


only %tile 


N 


FEP Ztile 


N 


FEP %tile 


N 


2tl 


District 


28.941 


35 


18,907 


3A 


6,A10 


37 


1 .283 


39 


2 3A1 






4.075 


36 


3. 108 


36 


6A3 


34 


143 


43 


181 

X O X 


31 

«J X 


Poo i nn n 


3. 180 


25 


1.520 


20 


1, 126 


31 


208 


30 


326 


26 




4.157 


19 


3.576 


18 


319 


27 


80 


26 


182 




Region F 


A, 253 


AO 


2,970 


AA 


793 


3A 


202 


AO 


288 


30 


Region G 


2,296 


33 


951 


30 


971 


35 


8A 


35 


290 


29 


Prolect Schools 






















Wilmington (A) 


55 


29 


28 


Al 


21 


23 






6 


12 


V 1 oi^ofin o 1 R 1 




17 


16 


23 


12 






56 


10 

X \f 


16 

X \J 




53 






74 


22 


25 


1 
X 


16 


L 


30 




56 


27 


Q 


43 


40 


23 


4 


20 


7 


26 


DiloFp \ r / 


7Q 




37 


20 


2Q 


21 


11 

X X 


26 


13 


21 

^ X 


Evergreen (G) 


63 


33 


2A 


35 


26 


39 


2 


66 


13 


28 


HuBphreys (G) 


66 


29 


lA 


8 


29 


AO 


15 


35 


10 


20 


PROJECT TOTAL 


A12 


26 


155 


26 


179 


26 


3A 


35 


63 


21 


CoDparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


80 


18 


A4 


15 


31 


21 


2 


53 






Loioa Vista (B) 


120 


AO 


2 


63 


76 


39 


11 


SA 


31 


39 


Trinity (C) 


A8 


21 


7 


6 


26 


21 


1 


33 


lA 


30 


Haddon (F) 


85 


35 


28 


32 


3A 


30 


15 


36 


17 


A5 


4th St. (G) 


61 


33 


Al 


33 


16 


28 


3 


53 


2 


33 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


39A 


29 


122 


2A 


183 


30 


32 


^5 


6A 


38 



TkblB A - 10 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Math Scores by Language Fluency - Grade A 



Language Classification 





N 


Total 
Ztile 


N 


Enalish 
only %tile 


N 


Initial 
FEP %tUe 


N 


Reclassified 

FEP %tile 


N 


LEP 
%tile 


District 


32,760 


Al 


19,386 


Al 


7,011 


AA 


2,721 


AA 3 


,6A2 


3A 


Region A 


A, 250 


A6 


3,100 


A7 


66A 


AA 


280 


A6 


206 


29 


Region B 


A, 153 


33 


1,630 


2A 


1,3A0 


38 


507 


Al 


676 


31 


Region C 


A, 379 


27 


3,602 


25 


358 


31 


108 


29 


311 


31 


Region F 


A, 573 


A6 


3,099 


50 


7A3 


A2 


318 


39 


A13 


33 


Region G 


2,907 


AA 


902 


39 


1«186 


A3 


3A7 


52 


A72 


A5 


Project Schools 






















Wilmington (A) 


A3 


29 


11 


10 


30 


37 


1 


32 


2 


A7 


Florence (B) 


75 


3A 


23 


23 


10 


57 


33 


51 


30 


38 


West Vernon (C) 


75 


A9 


36 


A7 


8 


63 


33 


56 


31 


k\ 


San Fernando (F) 


5A 


31 






A5 


31 


5 


26 


9 


Ik 


Sharp (F) 


92 


32 


68 


32 


12 


33 


10 


A7 


12 


38 


Evergreen (G) 


70 


A9 


21 


A7 


31 


59 


5 


69 


18 


A3 


Hunphreys (G) 


105 


AA 


30 


31 


32 


53 


11 


A7 


22 


29 


PROJECT TOTAL 


51A 


38 


189 


33 


168 


AA 


llA 


51 


12A 


37 


Comparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


115 


23 


AO 


25 


A6 


20 


21 


31 


9 


11 


Loma Vista (B) 


178 


32 


3 


A3 


7A 


32 


35 


58 


9A 


31 


Trinity (C) 


71 


A2 


9 


A2 


37 


38 


2 


57 


25 


AA 


Haddon (F) 


128 


37 


37 


Ik 


39 


37 


36 


A7 


39 


A6 


Ath St. (G) 


102 


A5 


55 


50 


A2 


38 


7 


29 


5 


25 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


59A 


33 


112 


28 


2A8 


32 


99 


^6 


17A 


35 



"ERIC 161 162 



Table A - 11 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Math Scores by Language Fluency - Grade 5 



Language Classification 





N 


Total 
2tlle 


M 


English 

onlv Ztiile 


N 


InitiaJ 
FEP Ztile 


N 


Reclassified 

PEP %tilo 


N 


LEP 


District 


35.975 


42 


19,658 


43 


7.642 


46 


4.082 


45 4 


.593 


32 


Region A 




46 


3.123 


47 


693 


46 


358 


43 


265 


31 


Region B 


5.010 


34 


1.804 


29 


1.586 


41 


732 


41 


888 


29 


Region C 


A. 711 


29 


3.711 


29 


427 


34 


230 


34 


343 


30 


Region F 


A. 842 


47 


3.216 


51 


717 


45 


439 


46 


J urn ^ 

470 


31 


Region G 


3.880 


43 


991 


42 


1.310 


45 


701 


45 


878 


38 


Prelect Schools 






















Wilmington (A) 


108 


49 


16 


53 


41 


41 


3 


32 


51 


51 


Florence (B) 


124 


40 


10 


50 


24 


30 


60 


50 


58 


36 


West Vernon (C) 


IDA 


33 


26 


26 


38 


43 


35 


43 


40 


33 


San Fernando (F) 


59 


38 


- - 


- - 


48 


46 


18 


47 


5 


30 


Sharp (F) 


111 


38 


28 


46 


34 


42 


21 


47 


40 


32 


Evergreen (G) 


89 


49 


17 


45 


39 


47 


40 


54 


16 


41 


Humphreys (G) 


129 


38 


28 


43 


28 


50 


49 


42 


31 


33 


PROJECT TOTAL 


724 


41 


125 


42 


252 


43 


226 


47 


241 


38 


CoBparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


148 


30 


47 


29 


28 


35 


36 


35 


24 


15 


Looa Vista (B) 


203 


36 


3 


20 


106 


41 


65 


46 


75 


28 


Trinity (C) 


83 


29 


18 


19 


51 


29 


2 


57 


14 


34 


Haddon (F) 


113 


41 


27 


41 


38 


38 


48 


44 


26 


38 


Ath St. (G) 


102 


45 


55 


50 


42 


38 


26 


45 


5 


25 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


649 


36 


150 


36 


265 


37 


177 


43 


UA 


28 
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Table A - 12 

Median Percentile CTBS/U Math Scores by Lanituage Fluency - Grade 6 



Language Classification 





N 


Total 
%tile 


N 


English 
only %tile 


N 


Initial 
FEP %tile 

• 


N 


Reclassified 

etCF %tiie 


N 


le: 

%ti 


District 


36,138 


A5 


19,292 


A8 


8. 18A 


A7 


5.018 


kl 3 


6AA 


25 


Rett ion A 


A, 219 


50 


2,875 


5A 


692 


52 


199 




251 




Reaion B 


A, 658 


31 


1,026 


22 


2, 186 


36 


822 


Al 


630 
\j «j w 


22 


Rettion C 


A, 703 


30 


3, 779 


30 


385 


36 


162 


36 


377 


26 


Region ? 


5,163 


50 


3,397 


55 


785 


A7 


525 


A5 


A56 


22 


Region G 


A, 182 


A7 


872 


A5 


1,A30 


52 


1,182 


50 


698 


29 


Pro.lect Schools 






















Wilmington (A) 


152 


33 


10 


79 


A6 


35 


18 


70 


26 


31 


Florence (B) 


lAl 


38 


15 


33 


29 


A3 


11 


AO 


39 


21 


West Vernon (C) 


109 


38 


20 


38 


AA 


A7 


A3 


A8 


A5 


33 


San Fernp.ndo (F) 


85 


Al 






5A 


Al 


27 


A6 


12 


26 


Sharo (F) 


131 


38 


39 


31 


29 


A7 


A2 


52 


28 


19 


Evergreen (G) 


129 


Al 


12 


52 


57 


50 


57 


52 


3A 


20 


Humphreys (G) 


12A 


A5 


2A 


36 


30 


A8 


60 


62 


13 


A3 


PROJECT TOTAL 


871 


39 


120 


AO 


120 


AA 


319 


51 


217 


27 


Comparison Schools 






















Hawaiian (A) 


lAl 


AO 


30 


AO 


33 


59 


73 


35 


6 


15 


Loma Vista (B) 






















Trinity (C) 


96 


35 


5 


23 


85 


38 


5 


36 


6 


12 


Haddon (F) 


12A 


31 


3A 


29 


5A 


A5 


A3 


A2 


26 


23 


Ath St. (G) 


123 


50 


18 


A3 


72 


55 


57 


56 


6 


35 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


A8A 


39 


87 


35 


2AA 


A7 


178 


AA 


AA 


21 



Table A - 13 

Median Percentile CTBS-Espafiol Scores by Grade - Reading 



GRADE 





N 


1ST 


N 


2ND 


N 


3RD 


N 


4TH 


N 


5TH 


N 


6TH 


District 


16,857 


48 


14,711 


37 


12,855 


38 


9,497 


43 


5,282 


31 


2,561 


35 


Region A 


93A 


48 


762 


39 


678 


38 


492 


43 


246 


29 


132 


29 


Region B 


3,792 


48 


3,331 


39 


2,947 


38 


2,185 


43 


1,082 


31 


303 


37 


Region C 


2,079 


48 


1 ,930 


29 


1,651 


31 


1,336 


35 


892 


26 


539 


31 


Region F 


1,637 


45 


1,296 


35 


1,204 


36 


847 


41 


469 


29 


319 


35 


Region G 


3,200 


48 


2,862 


43 


2,647 


41 


2,065 


47 


1,003 


35 


550 


37 


Prolect Schools 


























Wilmington (A) 


126 


45 


115 


51 


100 


49 


92 


51 


32 


31 


13 


31 


Florence (B) 


107 


39 


118 


51 


115 


41 


72 


45 


33 


26 


3 


31 


West Vernon (C) 


102 


45 


109 


37 


105 


28 


69 


33 


42 


14 


27 


34 


San Fernando (F) 


95 


33 


68 


22 


95 


28 


65 


57 


49 


42 


30 


34 


Sharp (F) 


113 


48 


103 


43 


85 


48 


63 


50 


20 


29 


12 


43 


SvAPDi^fiAn ( G J 


128 


56 


102 


41 


113 


48 


96 


57 


75 


42 


24 


40 


Huaphreys (G) 


106 


53 


105 


45 


94 


44 


58 


54 


19 


42 


14 


43 


PROJECT TOTAL 


777 


48 


720 


42 


717 


40 


515 


50 


270 


30 


123 


37 


Comparison Schools 


























Hawaiian (A) 


79 


45 


55 


39 


43 


36 


41 


41 


22 


42 


11 


32 


Loma Vista (B) 


209 


45 


155 


46 


139 


36 


122 


41 


56 


29 






Trinity (C) 


178 


56 


151 


49 


144 


38 


100 


44 


92 


26 


51 


24 


Raddon (F) 


112 


45 


80 


49 


56 


36 


24 


23 


17 


24 


21 


35 


4th St. (G) 


99 


62 


83 


51 


85 


41 


60 


60 


22 


31 


15 


31 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


677 


50 


524 


47 


467 


39 


347 


44 


209 


29 


98 


28 
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Table A - lA 

Median Percentile Fall 1986 CTBS-EspaRol Scores by Grade - Math 



GRADE 





N 


1ST 


N 


2ND 


N 


3RD 


N 


ATH 


N 


5TH 


N 


6TH 


District 16,A70 


35 


1A,926 


32 


12,310 


3A 


9,130 


32 


5,110 


28 


2,A89 


28 


Region A 


922 


35 


76A 


32 


686 


37 


A80 


3A 


237 


31 


129 


2A 


Region B 


3,596 


35 


3,3A3 


32 


2,8A6 


3A 


2,125 


31 


1,060 


28 


290 


26 


Region C 


2,038 


32 


1,968 


31 


1,573 


29 


1 ,262 


23 


853 


25 


517 


2 A 


Region F 


1 ,6JA 


32 


1, 313 


31 


1 ,135 


29 


806 


29 


AA3 


27 


308 


3A 


Region G 


3,138 


Al 


2,869 


36 


2,568 


37 


2,012 


36 


983 


33 


539 


35 


Prelect Schools 


























Viilnington (A; 


119 


35 


115 


32 


98 


50 


91 


A2 


31 


33 


13 


27 


Florence (B) 


109 


35 


119 


32 


106 


A3 


70 


3A 


32 


27 


*< 


12 


West Vernon (C) 


121 


26 


109 


30 


106 


25 


65 


26 


37 


22 


25 


-\A 


San Fernando (F) 


91 


28 


66 


32 


88 


A2 


6A 


AO 


A7 


22 


30 


32 


Sharp (F) 


121 


35 


lOA 


22 


81 


29 


61 


32 


20 


25 


11 


35 


Evergreen (G) 


129 






36 


110 


37 


96 


A6 


75 


36 


2 '4 


37 


Humphreys (G) 


106 


Al 


105 


3A 


88 


37 


59 


38 


18 


A5 


lA 


39 


PROJECT TOTAL 


796 


35 


719 


31 


677 


37 


506 


38 


260 


29 


120 


28 


Comparison Schools 


























Hawaiian (A) 


77 


35 


55 


A2 


A2 


A2 


39 


31 


21 


A5 


10 


27 


Loma Vista (B) 


207 


32 


157 


3A 


138 


35 


1)8 


38 


53 


28 






Trinity (C) 


167 


35 


152 


A2 


141 


35 


96 


3A 


38 


.6 


50 


1') 


Haddon (F) 


123 


32 


81 


27 


49 


A2 


20 


27 


17 


31 


21 


26 


Ath St. (G) 


95 


Al 


83 


32 


82 


35 


60 


Af. 


22 


39 


15 


36 


COMPARISON TOTAL 


669 


3A 


528 


36 


A52 


36 


333 


37 


201 


30 


96 


22 



169 



170 



Table A- 15 

Comparison of Eastman Project and Comparison School CTBS/U Reading Scores 



Grade 




1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


Wilmington 


23 


37 


29 


29 


A9 


33 




(» ) 


(-8) 


(11) 


( 6) 


(19) 


(-7) 


Florence 


20 


U2 


17 


3A 


AO 


38 




(-3) 


(-4) 


(-23) 


( 2) 


( O 





West Vernon 


23 


19 


2A 


A9 


33 


38 




(10) 




( 3) 


( 7) 


( A) 


( 3) 


San Fernando 


33 


42 


2/ 


31 


38 


Al 




( 6) 


(-8) 


(-8) 


(-6) 


(-3) 


( 8) 


Sharp 


20 




21 


32 


38 


Al 




(-7) 


(-26) 


(-8) 


(-5) 


(-3) 


( 5) 


Evergreen 


22 


AO 


33 


A9 


A9 


Al 




(-11) 


(13) 


(= ) 


(15) 


V A) 


(-9) 


Humphreys 


27 


27 


29 




38 


A5 




(-6) 


(= ) 


(-4) 


(11) 


(-7) 


(-5) 



Note; Scores in parentheses refer to the median percentile scores of the 

comparison schools from the same region as the project schools; (-5) 
means that the students at a project school scored five percentile 
points below their comparison school peers* 



Table A-16 

Comparison of Eastman Project and Comparison School CTBS/U Math Scores 



Grade 



Scnool 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


A 
\j 


W4 1 mi fl^>^ on 


20 


15 


25 


25 


26 




( 1) 


(-3) 


(10) 


(10) 


( 5) 


(-A) 


Florence 


23 


15 


13 


21 


''5 


26 




(= ) 


(-15) 


(-13) 


(-V) 


(-A) 




West VernoA 


6 


17 


25 


33 


2A 


23 




(-13) 


(-9) 


01) 


(10) 


( 6) 


( 7) 


San Fernando 


25 


18 


21 


35 


36 


27 




(-6) 


('V 


(-13) 


(10^ 


(11) 


( 3) 


Sharp 


28 


18 


28 


27 


28 


3A 




(-1) 


(-3) 


(-6) 


( 2) 


( 3) 


(10) 


Evergreen 


23 


27 


26 


33 


36 


28 




(= ) 


(-A) 


(-3) 


(-6) 


( 2) 


(-5) 


Humphreys 


23 


16 


22 


27 


34 


30 




(= ) 


(-15) 


(-7) 


(-13) 


(= ) 


(-3) 



Note; Scores in parentheses refer to the median percentile scores of the 

comparison schools from the same region as the project schools; (-5) 
means that the students at a project school scored five percentile 
points below their comparison school peers. 
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Table A- 17 

Eastman Pto.lect Curricolum Design Clas sroom Observation Checklist Findings; Fall 1986 



Category M 


N 


Much 
f 


Evidence 
7. 


Some Evidence 
f % 


No 
f 


Evidence 
% 


1. Directed Lesson from Teacher 


362 


120 


33. 147. 


179 


50% 


63 


17% 


2. Objective clearly ;?tated and 
understood 


355 


62 


17% 


216 


61% 


77 


22% 


3. Room Environmant: current, 
balanced, neat, attractive and 
functional 


360 


118 


33% 


234 


65% 


8 


2% 


A. Paraprof sssional provides 
appropriate assistance 


277 


72 


26Z 


• 120 


43% 


85 


31% 


5. Students properly grouped 


345 


107 


31% 


174 


49% 


64 


20% 


6. Instruction consistently conducted 
in primary language. Sheltered 
English or Mainstream English as 
appropriate 


365 


286 


78% 


69 


19% 


10 


3% 


7. Teacher and children use sufficent 
and appropriate materials for 
motivation and concept development 


363 


74 


20% 


240 


66% 


49 


14% 


8. Appropriate supplemental materials 
provided and activities accurred 


342 


37 


11% 


215 


63% 


90 


26% 


9. Appropriate teaching techniques/ 
methods used, variety of modalities: 


345 


47 


14% 


229 


66% 


69 


20% 


a. Motivational Materials 

b. Higher level questioning 

c. Varied modality 

d. Randomization 


364 
365 
361 
364 


55 
29 
49 
42 


15% 
8% 
14% 
12% 


216 
211 
220 
258 


59% 
57% 
61% 
71% 


125 
92 
64 


35% 
25% 
17% 


0. Multicultural awareness 
activities occurred 


248 


21 


8% 


108 


44% 


119 


48% 


Note: The following scale was used; 3 = Much 


Evidence, 


2 = Some Evidence, 1 = 


No Evidence 
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Table A- 18 

Eastman Project Curriculum DesiKn Classroom Observation Checklist Findl nRs ; Spring 1987 



Much Evidence Somti Evidence No Evidence 

Category MN f% f% f% 



1. Directed Lesson from Teacher 


363 


130 


36% 


190 


52% 


A3 


12% 


2. Objective clearly stated and 
understood 


362 




267. 


20A 


56% 




18% 


3. Room Envlroiunent : current, 

balanced, neat, attractive and 
functional 


366 


120 


33% 


2A2 


66% 


k 


1% 


4. Paraprofessional provides 
appropriate assistance 


268 


87 


327. 


105 


39% 


76 


29% 


5. Students properly grouped 


3A0 


139 


k\7. 


161 


A7% 


AO 


12% 


6. Instruction consistently conducted 
in primary language. Sheltered 
English or Mainstream English as 
appropriate 


366 


295 


81% 


58 


16% 


13 


3% 


7. Teacher and children use sufficent 
and appropriate materials for 
motivation and concept development 


358 


93 


26% 


226 


63% 


39 


11% 


8« Appropriate supplemental materials 




56 


16% 


0 n 1 




O J 


107% 


9, Appropriate teaching techniques/ 
methods used, variety of modalities: 


351 


65 


19% 


2A3 


69% 


43 


12% 


a. Motivational Materials 

b. Higher level questioning 

c. Varied modality 

d. Randomization 


365 
2bU 

165 
360 


78 
50 
59 
65 


21% 
U% 
16% 
18% 


231 
203 
2A2 
26A 


63% 
56% 
66% 

73% 


56 
111 
6A 

31 


16% 
30% 
18% 
9% 


0. Multicultural awareness 
activities occurred 


280 


26 


9% 


\\u 




UO 


50% 


Note: The following scale was used: 3 = Much 


Evidence* 


2 = Some Evidence, 


1 = No Evidence 
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Table A- 19 

Eastman Project Curriculum Design ESL Observation Checklist Findings: Fall 1986 



Much Evidence Some Evidence No Evidence 

Category MN f% f Z f% 





57 


3A 


60% 


20 


35% 


3 


5% 


2. Teacher provides instruction 


7A 


31 


42% 


36 


49% 


7 


9% 


3. Paraprofessional provides 
appropriate assistance 


75 


^4 


59% 


27 


36% 


4 


5% 


A. Students properly grouped 


72 


18 




)9 


26% 


35 


49% 


5. Spanish (LI) response restricted 


75 


23 


31% 


35 


47% 


17 


22% 


o» leocner nfucici.s £iii{^ixaii vju^.^ 


72 


31 


41% 


5 


7% 


36 


50% 


7. Sufficient and appropriate 

Kiic4r' RSI. mai" or \ c iiQpd 


72 


45 


63% 


21 


29% 


6 


8% 


8. Sufficent, appropriate motivational 
ana auaiovisuai materials usea 


77 






46 


60% 


15 


19% 


7* /\ppr upr xai.c LcoUiiiii^ nil Xi^uco / 

methods used, i.e., simplified 
speech, comprehensive input, low 
affective filter, listening 




15 


20% 


44 


59% 


15 


21% 


0. Teacher clarifies and checks 
student comprehension 


76 


15 


20% 


47 


62% 


14 


18% 


1. Listening and speaking skills 
included 


76 


17 


22% 


48 


63% 


11 


15% 


2. Appropriate writing skills included 


77 


15 


19% 


52 


68% 


10 


13% 


3. Teacher-child and child-child 
interaction occurred 




4 


10% 


10 


25% 


26 


65% 


Note: The following scale was used: 3 


- Much Evidence, 


2 = Some Evide 


nee , 


1 = No Evidence 
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Table A-20 



Eastman Pro.iect Curriculum DeslRn ESL Observation Checklist Findings: Sprin g 1987 



Category M 


N 


Much 
f 


Evidence 
7, 


Some Evidence 
f % 


No 
f 


Evidence 
% 


1. Directed Lesson from Teacher 


30 


15 




15 


50% 


0 




0% 


2. Teacher provides instruction 


67 


25 


37% 


31 


^6% 


11 




17% 


3. Paraprofessiona] provides 
appropriate assistance 


69 


38 


55% 


28 


^1% 


3 




k7. 


A. Students properly grouped 


57 


21 


37% 


15 


26% 


21 




277. 


5. Spanish (Ll) response restricted 


64 


27 


^2% 


28 


Uk7. 


9 




14% 


6. Teacher modiels English (L2) 


62 


39 


63% 


6 


10% 


17 




27% 


7. Sufficient and appropriate 
basic ESL materials useu 


68 


52 


117. 


14 


20% 


2 




3% 


8. Sufficent, appropriate motivational 
and audiovisual materials used 


66 


25 


38% 


27 


U\7. 


U 




21% 


9. Appropriate teaching techniques/ 
methoUs used» i.e*, simplified 
speech, comprehensive input, low 
affective filter, istening 


66 


25 


38% 


30 


A5% 


11 




17% 


0. Teacher clarifies and checks 
student comprehens i on 


67 


26 


39% 


28 


A2% 


13 




19% 


1. Listening and speaking skills 
included 


69 


19 


28% 


A 2 


61% 


8 




11% 


2. Appropriate writing skills included 


68 


23 


3^% 


Al 


60% 


k 




6% 


3. Teacher-child and child-child 
interact ic n occurred 




6 




18 


U\7. 


20 




45% 


Note: The following scale was useu; 3 = Much 


Ev idence , 


2 - Some Ev iilenre , 1 


- No Evidence 




lb 


0 
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Table A-21 

used ^^^n... .nhiects for Tn.structing LEP s^ndPnt^■s at the Con parison Sc hools 







Reading 






Hath 




Science/Social 


Studies 


Written Language 


Oral 


Language/ ESL 


Art/Music/l'. 


E. 






Mixed 


Span. 


Ena. 


Hlxed 


Span. 




Mixed 


Span. 




Mixed 


Span. 




Mixed 


Span. 


En£^ 


Mixed 




K 


26Z 




lUX 


8Z 


47Z 




23Z 


77Z 




28Z 


A7Z 


2AZ 




AOZ 


1^. 


15Z 


A-iZ 


VUZ 


\ 


4Z 


n 


B9Z 


UZ 


6U 


28Z 


3f>Z 


61Z 


AlZ 


AZ 


25Z 


72Z 


61Z 


2 3Z 


lAZ 


bAZ 


22Z 


lAZ 


2 


2AZ 




76Z 


39Z 


5AZ 


8Z 


56Z 


A2Z 


2% 


21Z 


2Z 


77Z 


H7Z 


SZ 


8Z 


7HZ 


UZ 


UZ 


\ 


A7Z 


2kX 


29Z 


A9Z 


A8Z 


3Z 


51Z 




AZ 


26Z 


61Z 


nz 


h27. 


11 Z 


7Z 


87Z 


13Z 




U 


52Z 


20Z 


28Z 


b/i 


2bZ 


bZ 


65Z 


27Z 


8Z 


SOZ 


19Z 


^2Z 


7^Z 


ISZ 


lUZ 


85Z 


UZ 




5 


57Z 


26Z 


\il 


70Z 


30Z 




56Z 


AAZ 




52Z 


lOZ 


laz 


82Z 


lUZ 




82Z 


AZ 


1 JZ 


6 


60X 


20Z 


20Z 


ASZ 


55Z 




A6Z 


50Z 


AZ 


59Z 


AlZ 




lOOZ 






9BZ 


21Z 




Total 


39X 


\UX 


48Z 


AlZ 


AbZ 


nz 


A7Z 


A9Z 


3Z 


3AZ 


30? 


36Z 


75Z 


19Z 


faZ 


76Z 


ISZ 


9Z 



Note. The following abbreviation were used : Eng.= English, Span. - Spanish 
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Table A-P.2 



Percentage Breakdown of Language(a) Used Across Grades foe Instructing LR P 
Students at the Comparison Schools 



Grade 


LANGUAGE OF 
English 


INSTRUCTION 
Mixed 


Spanish 


K 


30% 


42% 


?.7% 


1 


30% 


33% 


37% 


2 


51% 


19% 


30% 


3 


54% 


37% 


9% 


4 


66% 


20% 


15% 


5 


67% 


22% 


11% 


6 


68% 


28% 


4% 


Total 


52% 


29% 


19% 



Note. Mixed refers to instruction provided in both English and Spanish. 
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Table A - 23 

Teacher Satisfaction with Eastman Project Curr.lcultm> Design - 1986- 87 



Very Satisfied Satisfied Undecided Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied 
Mean Nf% f%f% f% f % 



Project Schools 



Wilmington (A) 


3^ 


1 


3 


11 


32 


12 


35 


8 


24 


2 


6 


Florence (B) 




3 


7 


13 


3] 


11 


26 


9 


21 


6 


14 


West Vernon (C) 




6 


15 


8 


20 


14 


35 


3 


8 


9 


22 


San Fernando (F) 


36 


1 


3 


20 


56 


8 


22 


4 


11 


3 


8 


Sharp (F) 


hit 


9 


21 


17 


39 


14 


32 


4 


9 


0 


0 


Evergreen (G) 


23 


U 


17 


13 


57 


3 


13 


3 


13 


0 


0 


Humphreys (G) 


28 


1 


4 


9 


32 


4 


14 


10 


36 


4 


14 


TOTAL 


247 


25 


10 


91 


37 


66 


27 


41 


17 


24 


9 



Grade 



K 


33 


4 


12 


15 


46 


10 


30 


4 


12 


0 


0 


1 


47 


6 


13 


la 


38 


12 


26 


8 


17 


3 


6 


2 


32 


4 




17 


53 


C 


16 


3 


9 


3 


9 


3 


32 


4 


13 


13 


41 


0 


19 


5 


16 


4 


13 


4 


31 


0 


0 


g 


29 


10 


32 


5 


16 


7 


23 


5 


27 


3 


11 


6 


22 


8 


30 


5 


19 


5 


19 


6 


27 


1 


4 


10 


37 


6 


22 


8 


30 


2 


7 


TOTAL 


229 


22 


10 


88 


38 


57 


25 


38 


17 


24 


10 



Note ; The following scale was used: 5 -• Strongly Satisfied, 4 = Satisfied.- 3 = Undecided, 2 = Disagree, 

1 = Strongly Disagree. 
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Table A - 2A 

Teacher Satisfaction w ith Pre-Eastman Bilingual ProRraii - 1985-86 



•* "** ' — ' ■ --■ . -|| - 

Very Satisfied Satisfied Undecided Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied 
N ^ % f % f 7, r % f % 



Project Schools 



WiLnlnKton (A) 




lA 


32 


15 


34 


6 


lA 


8 


18 


1 


2 


Florence (B) 


47 


8 


17 


2A 


51 


13 


28 


2 


A 


0 


0 


West Vernon (C) 


40 


1 


3 


lA 


35 


13 


33 


10 


25 


2 


5 


San Fernando (F) 


39 


2 


5 


9 


23 


lA 


36 


11 


28 


3 


8 


Sharp (F) 


A3 


2 


5 


11 


26 


15 


35 


11 


26 


4 


8 


Evergreen (G) 


A9 


4 


8 


13 


2.7 


15 


U 


12 


25 


5 


10 


Humphreys (G) 


A3 


0 


0 




21 


19 


AA 


12 


28 


3 


7 


TOTAL 


305 


3\ 


10 


95 


31 


95 


31 


66 


22 


18 


6 



Note: The following scale was used: 5 = Strongly Satisfied, A = Satisfied, ? = Undecided, 2 = Disagree, 

1 = Strongly Disagree. 
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Table A - 25 

Satisfaction of Comparison School Teachers with Current Bilingual Program by Subgroups 



Very Satisfied Satisfied Undecided Dissatisfied Very Dissatisfied 
Subgroup Nf% f % f % f % f Z 



Schools 



ISS 



ijQlDcl vxsua \Oj 


A9 


1 

X 


c 


1 A 


J J 


0 


1 A 


1 n 
1 U 


n 1 
Z J 


1 1 
11 


26 


Trinity (C) 


35 


2 


6 


13 


37 


5 


14 


12 


34 


3 


9 


Haddon (F) 


35 


1 


3 


13 


37 


10 


29 


7 


20 


4 


11 


Htn at rest \hj 


OK 
ZD 


y, 
H 


10 


11 


A A 

44 


^ 


1 A 
10 


0 




0 


0 


TOTAL 


1 J/ 


o 
o 


0 


51 


37 


25 


1 o 

18 


35 


26 


18 


13 


























Primary Grade (K-3) 


80 


6 




33 


41 


13 


16 


19 


24 


9 


11 


Upper Grade (A -6) 


A5 


2 


4 


12 


27 


11 


24 


13 


29 


7 


16 


TOTAL 


125 


8 


6 


45 


36 


24 


19 


32 


26 


16 


13 


Blllnftual Program Teachers 
























Yes 


118 


8 


7 


43 


36 


22 


19 


28 


24 


17 


14 


No 


lo 


0 


0 


7 


44 


2 


13 


6 


38 


1 


6 


TOTAL 


134 


8 


7 


50 


37 


24 


18 


14 


25 


18 


13 


Teachlns Status 
























Pr 0 V i s 1 ona 1 / Erne r g ency 


28 


2 


7 


10 


36 


10 


36 


4 


14 


2 


7 


Probationary 


13 


1 


8 


7 


54 


0 


0 


3 


23 


2 


15 


Permanent 


93 


5 


5 


33 


36 


14 


15 


27 


29 


14 


15 


TOTAL 


13A 


8 


6 


50 


37 


24 


18 


34 


25 


18 


13 


Note; The following scale was used: 5 = 


Strongly Satisfied, 4 = 


Satisfied, 3 


= Undecided, 2 = 


•• Disagree, 



1 = strongly Disagree. 189 
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Table A - 26 



Teachers' Understanding of Eastman Project Curricultim Design 









Very Well 


Well 


Not 


Sure 


Not 


Too Well 


Not At 


All 


School 


N 


f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


1986-87 
























Wilmington (A) 


33 


14 


42 


11 


33 


7 


21 


1 


3 


n 


0 


Florence (B) 


Al 


14 


34 


22 


54 


3 


7 


2 


5 


0 


0 


West Vernon (C) 


39 


15 


39 


16 


41 


6 


15 


1 


3 


1 


3 


San Fernando (F) 


36 


3 


8 


17 


47 


13 


36 


2 


6 


1 


3 


Sharp (F) 


A3 


12 


28 


29 


67 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Evergreen (G) 


22 


5 


23 


8 


36 


5 


23 


A 


18 


0 


0 


Humphreys (G) 


28 


7 


25 


18 


64 


0 


0 


3 


11 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


242 


70 


29 


121 


50 


36 


15 


13 


5 


2 


1 


1985-86 
























Wilmington (A) 


42 


13 


31 


25 


60 


2 


5 


2 


5 


0 


0 


r lorence \o) 


*l / 


8 


17 


15 


32 


16 


34 


6 


13 


2 


A 


West Vernon (C) 


39 


6 


15 


16 


41 


10 


26 


3 


8 


4 


10 


San Fernando (F) 


39 


3 


8 


15 


39 


15 


39 


5 


13 


1 


3 


Sharp (F) 


43 


6 


14 


12 


28 


20 


47 


3 


7 


2 


5 


Evergreen (G) 


50 


2 


4 


20 


40 


12 


24 


15 


30 


1 


2 


Humphreys (G) 


44 


3 


7 


10 


23 


20 


46 


9 


21 


2 


5 


TOTAL 


304 


41 


14 


113 


37 


95 


31 


43 


14 


12 


A 


Note: The followinR scale 


was used: 


5 = 


Very Well, 


4 = 


Well, 3 


= Not 


Sure, 


2 = Not Too Well, 







1 = Not At All. 
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Table A-27 

Parent Attitudes Toward School--Pro.1ect School English-Speaking Parents 



Item 



N 



Agree Undecided Disagree 

f % f % f % 



I Am Satisfied With The School's 
Instructional Program 278 

Children Who Speak Two Languages 

Do Better in School 278 

Children Do Nr>t Receive Enough 

Help in Learning to Read and 

Write English 278 

Parents Need to Meet with Teachers 

to Help Improve Children's Grades 280 

I Liked School a Great Deal When 

I was a Student 275 

My Child leels Good About School 282 

It is Important that Spanish- 
Speaking Children Learn to Read 
and Write in Spanish 280 

Teachers Treat Non-English 
Speaking Students the Same as 
English-Speaking Students 278 

Teachers Expect All Students 

to Succeed ir School 276 

Children Show Respect to 

Their Teachers 279 



228 82% 



151 5A% 



26A 9A% 



215 78% 



2A5 87% 



38 U7, 



71 26% 



11 A% 



37 U% 



15 5% 



152 5A% 5A 20% 



iAA 52% 73 26% 



251 91% 12 A% 



180 65% 67 2A% 



12 



56 20% 



85 31% 85 30% 108 39% 



5 2% 

23 8% 

22 8% 

7A 26% 

61 22% 

13 5% 

32 11% 
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TaWe A-28 

Parent Attitudes Toward 3chool- -Comparison School English-speaV.inp. Parents 



Item Agree Undecided Disagree 

N f % f % f % 



I Am Satisfied With The School's 

Instructional Program 379 2^6 78% 50 1A% 33 8% 
Children Hio Speak Two Languages 

Do Better in School 375 171 A5% 1]1 30% 93 25% 

Children Do Not Receive Enough 
Help in Learning to Read and 

Write English 389 UO 36% 107 27% U2 37% 

Parents Need to Meet with Teachers 

to Help Improve Children's Grades 380 363 96% 9 2% 8 2% 

I liked School a Great Deal When 

I was a Student 373 30A 81% 33 9% 36 10% 

My Child Feels Good About School 379 335 88% 25 7% 19 5% 

It is Important that Spanish- 
Speaking Children Learn to Read 

and Write in Spanish 376 188 50% 77 20% 111 30% 

Teachers Treat Non-English 
Speaking Students the Same as 

English-Speaking Students 375 17A A6% 102 27% 99 26% 

Teachers Expect All Students 

to Succeed in School 377 332 88% 30 8% 15 A% 

Children Show Respect to 

Their Teachers 375 263 70% 73 20% 39 10% 



123 
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Table A - 29 

Parent Attitudes Toward School- -Spanish-Speaking Students 



Item 



Project Sch-ols 



N 



f % 



f 7, 



I Am Satisfied With The School's 
Instructional Program 487 

Children VJho Speak Two Languages 

Do Better in School 494 

Children Do Not Receive Enough 

Help in Learning to Read and 

Write English 458 

Parents Need to Meet with Teachers 

to Help Improve Children's Grades 491 

I Liked School a Great Deal When 

I was a Student 467 

My Child F*els Good About School 458 

It is Important that Spanish- 
Speaking Children Learn to Read 
and Write in Spamish 473 

Teachers Treat Non-English 
Speaking Students the Same as 
English-Speaking Students 465 

Teachers Expect All Students 

to Succeed in School 490 

Children Show Respect to 

Their Teachers 474 



463 95% 16 3% 



469 95% 17 3% 



484 99% 



476 97% 



4 .5% 



439 94% 16 3% 



424 93% 24 5% 



427 90% 21 4% 



8 2% 



8 2% 



8 2% 



237 52% 91 20% 130 28% 



3 .5% 



12 2% 



10 2% 



25 5% 



341 • 73% 82 18% 42 9% 



346 73% 111 23% 



6 1% 



17 4% 



1 
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Table A-30 

Parent Attitudes Toward School--Spanish-SDeaklng Students 



Item 



Comparison Schools 
N f % 



% 



I Am Satisfied With The School's 
Instructional Program 

Children Who Speak Two Languages 
Do Better in School 

Children Do Not Receive Enough 
Help in Learning to Read and 
Write English 

Parents Need to Meet with Teachers 
to Help Improve Children's Grades 

I Liked School a Great Deal When 
I was a Student 

My Child Feels Good About School 

It is Important that Spanish- 
Speaking Children Learn to Read 
and Write in Spanish 

Teachers Treat Non-English 
Speaking Students the Same as 
English-Speaking Students 

Teachers Expect All Students 
to Succeed in School 

Children Show Respect to 
Their Teache-s 



A79 



ASA 



A57 



A86 



A71 



A81 



A70 



A50 9A% 20 U7, 8 2% 



A28 88% AO 8% 17 A% 



2A2 53% 88 19% 127 28% 



A80 99% 



A76 99% 



A .5% 



A75 AAO 93% 22 5% 
A61 A30 93% 28 6% 



A27 91% 19 A% 



3A1 73% 87 10% 



5 1% 



3A7 7A% 110 23% 



2 .5% 

13 2% 

3 1% 

29 6% 

AO 9% 

0 0% 

13 3% 
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APPENDIX B 



60 



70" 



60 — — - 



50—- 



40 



30" 



20 




— PROJECT SCHOOLS 




' COMR^RISON SCHOOLS 




DISTRICT 





+ 



1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-1 . First-grade CTBS-Espaffol reading scores. 
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80 



50 



20 



10 — 



40 
30 



— PROJECT SCHOOLS 

— COMR(VRI SON SCHOOLS 
--- DISTRICT 



1968-84 1984-85 1985-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-2. Second-Grade CTBS-Espaffol reading scores. 
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60 



60 



40- 



3C- — 



20-- 



10 




PROJECT SCHOOLS 
C0MFVVRI30N SCHOOLS 
DISTRICT 



■f 



1963-64 1984-66 1986-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-3. Third-grade CTBS-Espa?iol reading scores. 



60-- 



40 



30- 



20- 



10 — 



— PROJECT SCHOOLS 

— COMR^RISON SCHOOLvS 
DISTRICT 



+ 



■f 



1963-64 1984-86 1986-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-4 . Fourth-grade CTBS-Espaffol reading scores. 
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40 



30 



20" 



10- 



PROJECT SCHOOLS 
COMF^RISON SCHOOLS 
DISTRICT 



4- 



1983-84 1984-85 1986-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-5. Fifth-grade CTBS-Espaflol reading scores. 



60 



40 



30 — 



20 — 



10 




— PROJECT SCHOOLS 
■— COMR^fllSON SCHOOLS 
---- DISTRICT 



+ 



1983-84 1984-86 1986-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-6. Sixth-grade CTBS-Espafiol reading scores. 
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60 
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— PROJECT SCHOOLS 

C0MRfr,RIS0N SCHOOLS 

---- DISTRICT 



+ 



1983-84 1984-86 1986-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-7 . First-grade CTBS-Espaffol mathematics scores. 
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— PROJECT SCHOOLS 

COMPARISON SCHOOLS 

DISTRICT 









20-1 1 1 » 

1983-84 1984-86 1986-86 FALL 1986 

Figure B-8 . Second-grade CTBS-Espafiol mathematics scores. 
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60 
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20" 
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— PROJECT SCHOOLS 
— COMFyVRlSON SCHOOLS 
DISTRICT 



\ 1 1 

1983-84 1984-86 1986-86 FALL 1988 

Figure B-9 . Third-grade CTBS-EspaWol mathematics scores 
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20 — 



10-- 




PROJECT SCHOOLS 

COMR^RISON SCHOOLS 

DISTRICT 
DISTRICT CTBS/U 



198J-84 1984-85 1986-86 FALL 1986 
Figure B-IQ. Fourth-grade CTBS-Espaffol mathematics scores. 
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40 



30" 



10 




20 



— PROJECT SCHOOLS 

COMF^RISON SCHOOLS 

---- DISTRICT 



+ 



+ 



1Q83-84 1084-86 1086-86 FALL 1086 
Figure B-11 . Fifth-grade CTBS-EspaTiol mathematics scores 
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- PROJECT SCHOOLS 

- COMR^RISON SCHOOLS 
DISTRICT 



1083-84 1084-86 1086-86 FALL 1086 
Figure B-12 . Sixth-grade CTBS-Espafiol mathematics scores. 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT • RESEARCH AND EVALUATION BRANCH 



' COMPLETED BY: STATUS 



A B C D 



Administrator 
Aide/TA 
Coordinator 
Parent 

Teachor 
G'lier « 
Other 2 
Other 3 
0*her 4 . 



O'Al/AN 



O'a 



A 



o- 
o 

r^,■■ 



STUDENT'S GRADE 



SEX 



O X 3 

UAME lilastnian Project Leadership 
Training Team 



3'000©0©©®lMale 
O 0®®@ @®®!pem.iie 
SCHOOL 



I® 
® 
® 
© 
© 
© 



[2^ {I 

©<*; 

©(S 



2)®©® I 



EFGH I JKIMNOPQ r! s T U V ; 

S)©®®©©®®®®©®©(5 

DOOOOOOOOOOOOQ 
D®®®®®®®®0©®©(i 

3)®®©®®®©®®®®©(2 

©®®®®®®®®®®©©(i 
D®® ©©©©©©©©©©(? 
i)®®®®®®®®®®®®(? 
5)00® CD® ©OCT)®® ©0(5: 
® ® (S C« C5J CiJ (a; ® ® CO Cl) ® CaJ S 

9;wci)®®®c?)®®®C9)C9jwc9 



5)®C3)® : 

©®®0 ' 

S)®®® ■ 
D®®® 

2000 : 

©®®® ■ 
:^®®® ■ 



DATE 



. Topic: 
' I am a/an 



( administrator « program advisor « resource teacher # etc.) 

Use this scale to rate each of the following statments. 

Complete each item by filling one circle completely with lead pencil. 



M 

Q 



; 1. The presenter/s was/ware knowledgeable about the subject. . . . 

2. The presenter/s was/were prepared for the presentation 

3. The presentation was unclear and difficult to understand. . . , 

4. There was enough time to understand the subject matter of the 
presentation. . . , 

5. The activities (tilms« hands-on« etc. )~ helped me understand the 
concepts of the presentation 



6. Overall, the presentation was well organized 

7. The materials helped me understand the concepts of the presentation 
. 8. The presentation increased my knowledge ajid skills 

9. I will be able to replicate this presentation for my school staff . 

•10. Overall, this presentation was excellent 

I Please answer additional questions on th^ back 



EMSprm A 



2C4 



u 

CO 


•H 

Q 






^1 
w 


o 


0 


© 


© 


© 1 


0 


0 


0 


© 


© ■ 


0 


© 


0 


© 




0 


© 


0 


0 


© 


0 


0 


0 


0 


© . 


0 


© 


0 


0 


© 


0 




0 


0 


© ■ 


0 


d 


0 


0 


© ' 


O 


0 


0 


0 


© : 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 : 


0 


0 


© 


0 


©1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


© 


0 


© : 


0 


0 


© 


0 





LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT • RESEARCH AND EVALUATION BRANCH 



COMPLETED BY: STATUS 



ABCO:EFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUV 



Administrator 
. Aide,"! A 
Coor(iihaior 
Pnrer : 
Stuil»^nt 

0*^«" '• 
.Jti.., 4 



O Al . A.M 



Oa 
Ob 



Oi 

o 



J STUDENT'S GRADE 

O0®O®®©®®|Mdle 



SEX 



0|®®®® 

® ® ® ® ® © ®| Female O^® ® ® ® 



NAME Eastman Project "School Staff 
Developoient 



SCHOOL 



Co; coj|(£; Co; (o; eg) (o; (0) (oj ;o) C2J 

O®®OO®O0OOO®®OO®OOG000 ; 

©®®®©®©®®®©®®®®®©®®®®® 

©®®®©©©®©®©®©®©©©®®®®© 

©®0000000©©000©0©00000 . 

:®®G)®©®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® . 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 
©©©®©0©©©©©©G®©©©©©©©© ' 
®®©®®®®®®©®®®®®®®® 
©®©®®®® ®®©®® G ®[© ® ® ®_^ 



lOATE 



at 



Topic: 
I am a 



(K-3 teacher, 4-6 teacher/ special education teacher / 
resource teacher* etc. ) 
, Use this scale to rate each of the iollowing statements. Complete 
' each item by filling one circle completely with lead pencil. 

1. The presenter/s was/were knowledgeable about the subject . . . 



1-1 

s 

CO 



^ 

•H 

Q 

o 



'8 

'O 



0 



2. The presenter/s was/ were prepared for the presentation 



3. 
4. 



The presentation was unclear and difficult to understand . . . 

There was enough time to understand the subject matter of the 

presentation 

The activities ( films / hands-on/ etc. ) helped me understand the 
concepts of the presentation 



6. 
7, 

8. 
9. 



I will be able to inclement in my classroom two new ideas I 
learned from this presentation 



10. Overall/ this presentation was excellent 



Please answer additional questions on the back 
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u 



0 © 



O © O u 



u 



u 

4J 

(0 



• G © © © © 

•©©©©© 

•©GO©® 

© © © © © 

CX^erall/ the presentation was well organized q q q q q 

The materials helped me understand the concepts of the presentation © 0 rj) 0 ® 
The presentation increased my knowledge and skills . 



© © © © © 

© © © © © 

© © © © © 

© © © © © 

© © © © ® 

© © © © © 



LOS ANGELES UNIFIED <5v':H00L DISTRICT • RESEARCH AND EVALUATION BRANCH 



COMP'.t: TED 3Y 
1 








A 8 r. 0 


t^GMIJKlMNOPlP 


S T u V 


{ ... 

1 - t- 


■ 


. : . . .j 

J 


0 i •> 


t 1 

1 


V 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 0 0 s: 1/ I 1) 
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Eastman Curriculuni Design 
Classroom Observation Checklist 



Teacher's Name: 
Subject Observed: 



DATe. 



L- 



Grade: 



Room: 



Observer's Name: 

Langiaage of Instruction: English Spanish 



Both 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Instruction consistently conducted in primary language/ sheltered 

English or mainstream English as appropriate 

Teacher and children use sufficient and appropriate materials 
for motivation and concept development 



Appropriate supplemental materials provided and activities 
occurred 



9. Appropriate teaching techniques/methods used; variety of modalities; 
a. Motivational materials 



b. Higher level questioning < 



c. Varied modality 

d. Randomization • 



01 ^ 

u y 

1 1 

^ 8 



1. Directed lesson from teacher 

2. Objective clearly stated and understood 

3. Room environment: current/ balanced# neat / attractive and functional • • 

4. Paraprofessional provides appropriate assistance • 

Students properly grouped 



u 
c 
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NAME Eastman Curriculum Design 
ESL Observation CheckLrst 


1 • ' ■ 
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DATE 
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•'Teacher's Name: 


Grade: Room: 
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Observer's Name: 
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Circle only one: Granmar Based 


Natural Language Mixed Languages 
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8. Sufficient* appropriate motivational and audio-visual materials ^ 

used /' .* I' x 'j 

9. Appropriate teaching techniques/methods used» (simpliriea 
speech* coctprehensible input, low affective filter, listening) . 



0 



10. Teacher clarifies and checks student comprehension 

11. Listening and speaking skills included 

12. Appropriate writing skills included 



(U 

I 

0 



2. Teacher provides instruction 0 0 O 0 0 

1 

3. Paraprofessional provides aK>ropriate assistance 0 © 0 0 0 ; 

4. Students propedy grouped 

5. til response restricted 

6. Teacher models L2 

7. Sufficient and appropriate basic ESL materials used 



lD 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 



'b 0 i 

0 0 ; 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research And Evaluation Branch 



Date: April 16, 1987 



DUE DATE; April 29, 1987 



TO: 



FROM: 



Principals af 



Floraline I 




tevens, Director 



ected Elementary Schools 



SUBJECT: 



LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION SURVEY 



I. Purpose 
II. Materials and Procedures 



I. PURPOSE 

As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and 
Evaluation Branch is administering the Language of Instruction Survey. 
A sample is attached for your information. The purpose of this survey 
is to collect information about the language(s) used for instructing 
limited-English proficient (LEP) pupils. 

II. MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 

The enclosed packet identifies the teachers randomly selected to 
participate in the survey. Each teacher will complete one survey form 
for three LEP pupils selected from his or her classroom. Enclosed is a 
packet for each teacher containing the three survey forms for the 
three LEP pupils selected from their classrooms. 

The procedures are the following: 

1. Complete the survey during the week of April 20-24 

2. Return the completed surveys in the enclosed envelope to 
Research and Evaluation Branch by school mail no later than 
April 29, 1987 



f?r,"!if^-[)E- ' P^s^se call Jestfs Salazar, Research Associate, at 



im) 625-60267 



APPROVED: PAUL POSSEMATO, A 




This request for information is acknowledged by the 
Office of the Deputy Superintendent. / 
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LANGUAGE OF INSTRtX:TION SURVEY 



I. ENGLISH INSTOUCTIC3N 

Poe Mch subject* plac« a check mark (✓) to indicate the person responsible for 
providing instruction primarily in English to this pupil. Check mure Chan one 
person per subject if applicable^ For subjects that involve teao teaching or *re 
f >Hy departmntalized, (the pupil is taught by another teacher, e.g., oath or 
science), write the name of the teao or departmenui teacher responsible for 
providing the instruction. 



LANG. ARTS 



1i 

f 



1 



»p4 

I 

S 

as 



MATH 



I 



OTHER ACADEMIC 

suBJExrrs 



OTHfSR 

suajccTS 



i 



S 



Check { y ) the Engliah 
fluency Level that best 
deaccxbea thia pupiTa 
language proficiency: 

Non-Engliah 

Very Umited-tngUah 

Limited-Engliah 

Fluent-Engli3h 

very fluent-English 



le Clasaroocn Teacher 
2e Team Teadter 

3e Departmental Teacher 
Name; 



4* Bilingual Paraprofeasional 



5. Bilingual Peer 



II. SPANISH INSTRUCTION 



For each aubjecti place a check niark (y ) to indlcat«^ the poreon reiponeible for 
providing instruction pciaarily in Spenleh to thi» pupil* Check nore than one 
person per aubject if applicsbiee For subjects that Involve teesi teaching or are 
fully departmentalized I write the naae o£ the teaa oc departaental teacher 
responsible for providing the insteuction. 



r 5PU1I58 
UAWe ARTS 



i 

it 



I 



OTHER ACADEMIC 
SUBJBCTS 



I 

Si 



oimsR 

SUBJECTS 



1« Classroooi Teacher 

2. Team Teacher 

Namet 

3e Departmental Teacher 

Name: 



4. Bilingual Paraprofeseional 



5* Bl lingual Peer 
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III. INSTRUCTIONAL SCHEDULE 



Complete the schedule beloi; to indicate the instructional program this 
pupil is receiving on a daily/weekly basis. For the Language of Instruction 
column / indicate the language used for instructing the pupil in each subject/ 
e.g./ English/ English with Spanish translation/ Spanish/ nostly in Spanish 
with some English/ etc. 



Time 


Days 


Subject 


Language of Instruction 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Date: April 29, 1987 



DUE DATE; May 29. 1987 



SUBJECT: 



TO: 



FROM: 




I. Purpose 
II. Materials and Procedures 



I. PURPOSE 

As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and 
Evaluation Branch requests the completion of the Certificated Staff 
Questionnaire. A sample is attached for your information. The purpose 
of the questionnaire is to collect information on school staff 
attitudes and feelings toward the Eastman Curriculum Design Project. 

II. MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 

The enclosed packet contains a questionnaire for each certificated 
staff member. It is to be completed by all teachers, coordinators 
and school administrators. 

Please follow these procedures: 

1. Distribute questionnaires to all certificated staff members during 
your next staff development session or faculty meeting 

2. Instruct the school staff to complete the questionnaires at a 
designated time during the staff development session or faculty 



3. Collect questionnaires at the end of the session and return 
completed questionaires to Research and Evaluation Branch by 
school mail in the enclosed enveloped by May 29, 1987 



For assistance, please call Jcsds Salazar, Research Associate, at 
(213) 625-6026. 

APPROVED: PAUL POSSEMATOjJ^sociate Superintendent 
Policy Impl emdfltertion and Evaluation 

This request for information is acknowledged by the 
Office of the Deputy Superintendent. 
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EASTMAN CUSRICULUN 0ESI6N PROJECT 
Certificated Stiff Questionnaire— Spring l%7 



Your school Is participating in the Eastman Curriculum Design Project, a project 
designed to improve the instructional program at the school. As part of that 
effort, we are requesting your responses to this que"- tionnaire to provide us with 
your opinions about the current status of the instructional program at your 
school, suggestions you have for its improvement, and background data about the 
certificated staff at the school. 

To ensure confidentiality for all respondents, please DO ROT SI6R YOUR NAME to 

the questionnaire. Thank you for your cooperation. 



SECTIOi 1,0: General InfbfMtion 



1.1 Indicate the grade level you are assigned to teach and/or your instructional 
status at the school (check more than one category if applicable). 

Assi gned 

Grade: (l) Resource ( ) (2) Special Ed. ( ) (3) 

Other ( ) (4) 
Specify 



1.2 Indicate the type(s) of bilingual teaching authorization you presently 
possess; (target 1 anguage : Spanish) 

( ) (1) Bilingual Crosscul tural ( ) (5) A Level Distruct Fluency 

Specialist Credential ( ) (6) B Level District Fluency 

( ) (2) Standard Credential with ( ) (7) C Level District Fluency 

Bilingual Emphasis ( ) (8) Waiver 

( ) (3) Emergency Bilingual Credential ( ) (9) None of the above 

( ) (4) Certificate of Competence 

1.3 ( ) Indicate your total number of years teachi ng experi ence. 

1.4 ( ) Indicate you' total number of years teaching in a bilingual 

cl assroom. 

1.5 ( ) Indicate your total number of years teaching in the Los Angeles 

Unified School District. 

1.6 Were you teaching at your current school last year (1985-86)? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 
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1.7 Is your primary teaching assignmert instructing limited-English proficient 
(LEP) students? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

1.8 Indicate your teaching status; 

( ) (1) Provisional or Emergency 
{ ) (2) Probationary 
( ) (3) Permanent 

1.9 In general, how satisfied are you with the way the Eastman Project is 
operating at your school? (CHECK ONE) 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) { ) (2) ( ) (1) 

Very Satisfied Not Sure Dissatisfied Very 

Satisfied Dissatisfied 

1.10 One of the main objectives of the Eastman Project has been to implement a 
curriculum design that is articulated across all grade levels, and is understood 
by all staff members. How well do you understand the curriculum design ? 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) { ) (2) ( ) (1) 

Very well Well Not sure Not too well Not at all 

1.11 Given a choice, would you continue participating in the Eastman Project? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

1.12 What do you believe is the Eastman Project's greatest strength at your 
school? 



1.13 What do you believe is the Eastman Project's greatest weakness at your 
school ? 
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1.14 What aspects of the Eastman Project curriculum design do you feel improve 
the instructional program at your school? 



1.15 What project staff development sessions have been most beneficial to you? 



1.16 In what areas do you feel you would benefit from additional staff 
development? 



Please indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with the following 
statements. Mark an "x" in the appropriate box. Make only one choice for each 
item. 



2.1 Language minority students gain academic advantages by achieving high levels 
of proficiency in both the minority and English languages. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.2 instructional time devoted to minority language instruction is valuable time 
lost for English language development. 



SECTIOi 2.0; Minority Languigg In Education 



strongly 



strongly 
disagree 

{ ) (1) 



agree 

( ) (5) 



agree 



undecided 




( ) (4) 



( ) (3) 
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2.3 The more time language minority students spend in the study of English, the 
better their eventual English language proficiency. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) { ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.4 Traditionally, when language minority students are schooled in English only 
programs, they perform poorly on academic and language measures. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagrte 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.5 Many academic skil Is 1 earned in the minority language are appl icabl e to and/ 
or transferrabl e to similar skills in English. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

{ ) (5) ( ) (4) { ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.6 Providing language minority students with substantial amounts of minority 
language instruction will enhance and nc-i". hinder English language acquisition. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.7 In general, the sel f- estecim of language minority students is not improved by 
minority language instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) { ) (4) ( ) (3) { ) (2) { ) (1) 

2.8 Initial reading instruction in the minority language (vs. English) is more 
efficient and often more effective for those language minority children who are 
clearly more proficient in the native language than in English. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) { ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.9 Clearly, if language mi nority students are schooled in both English and the 
minority language, it will take twice as long for them to progress through the 
school curriculum. 

strongly » strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ■: : (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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2.10 The effects of minority language instruction are cumulative; the beneficial 
results are often not clearly evident until after five to seven years of 

school ing, 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.11 In the classroom, use of the minority language should be limited to giving 
directions and instructions. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree uncacided disagree di'jagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( } (1) 

2.12 The minority language should be used for reading instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.13 It is not effective to use the minority language for academic subject matter 
instruction such as mathematics, social studies, and/or science. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.14 The minority language should be used to diagnose the academic needs of 
language minority students. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.15 Language minority children are less motivated to learn English when taught 
in their native language. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.16 The minority language should be used to diagnose the psycho-social needs of 
language minority students. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

{ I (5) { ; (4) ( ) (3) ( )■ (2) ( ) (1) 
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2.17 At home, language minority parents should be encouraged to use as much 
English as possible with their children. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.18 In grades K-2, the minority language should be used 502» to 80% of the time 
duri ng the school day. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.19 In grades 3-6, the minority language should be used 20% to 502 of the time 
duri ng the school day. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.20 In general, language minority students gain the maximum benefits from 
minority language instruction when it is provided in substantial amounts through 
the sixth grade. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.21 In some :ases, low socio-economic status language minority students who are 
>chooled bilincjually surpass middle class monolingual Anglo students on language 
and reading mea;>ures. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.22 In the early stages of bilingual programs which include a substantial amount 
of minority language instruction, language minority students often lag behind 
their ESL program counterparts in English language skills; however, by grade four, 
bilingually schooled children begin to catch up, and by the sixth grade, 
frequently surpass ESL students receiving English only instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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SECTIOi 3,0; COMtralats 



Please indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with the following 
statements. Mark an "x" in the appropriate box. Make only one choice for each 
item. 



3.1 My principal (on-site administrator) does not concur with the notion that the 
minority language should be used for classroom instructional purposes. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) { ) (4) { ) (3) { ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.2 My closest teacher colleagues (two or three) do not concur with the notion 
that the minority language should be used for classroom instructional purposes. 

strongly strongly 
dgree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.3 The parents of the language minority children in my classroom generally do 
not concur with the notion that the minority language should be used for classroom 
instructional purposes. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.4 There are not sufficient minority language instructional materials available 
to me. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.5 There are not a sufficient number of bilingual teacher aides and bilingual 
resource teachers to assist me. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagee 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (2) 

3.6 The principal at my school provides strong instructional leadership and 
serves as a source for improving classroom instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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3.7 There is not sufficent instructional time in the school day. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.8 Hispanic students and parents often seem critical of the way I speak Spanish. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.9 The administrative leadership (on-site) does not demonstrate interest in a 
well defined, implemented and consistent bilingual program. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.10 Parents of language minority students have hi gh e xpectations that their 
children can succeed academically. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.11 Staff development programs provide practical ideas that can be easily 
implemented into my classrooom program. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.12 Teachers at my school have high expectations that language minority students 
can succeed academically. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 



THMIK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOli COOPERATIOi 
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BamauM. progimn teacher questkmnaire 



The Research and Evaluation Branch is requesting your responses to this questionnaire to 
provide us with your opinions about the current status of the bilingual program at your 
school, suggestions you have for its improvement, and background data about the teachers 
at the school. 

To ensure confidentiality for all repondents, please 00 NOT SIGN YOUR N/WE to the 
questionnaire. Thank you for your cooperation. 



SECTION 1.0 GENERAL 

1.1 Grade of 

Assignment K-3 ( ) (1) 4-6 ( ) (2) Resource ( ) (3) 

Special Ed. ( ) (4) Other ( ) (5) 

Specify 



1.2 Indicate the type of bilingual teaching authorization you presently possess: (target 
language: Spanish) 

( ) (1) Bilingual Crosscul tural ( ) (5) A Level District Fluency 

Specialist Credential ( ) (6) B Level District Fluency 

( ) (2) Standard Credential with ( ) 7 C Level District Fluency 

Bilingual Emphasis ( ) (8) Waiver 

( ) (3) Emergency Bilingual Credential ( ) (9) None of the above 

( ) (4) Certificate of Competence 

1.3 Which racial/ethnic category most closely describes your background? 
{ ) (1) American Indian/Alaskan Native ( ) (4) Hispanic 

( ) (2) Asian or Pacific Islander ( ) (5) Black (not Hispanic) 

( ) (3) Filipino ( ) (6) White (not Hispanic) 

1.4 In gereal, how satisfied are you with the way the current bilingual program is 
operating? (CHECK ONE) 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

Very Satisfied Not Sure Dissatisfied Very 

Satisfied Dissatisfied 



DE01;BPTQ.86 
9/5/86 
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1.5 What do you believe is the bilingual programs's greatest strength at your school? 



1.6 What is the program's greatest weakness? 



1.7 Indicate your total number of years of teaching experience: ( ) 

1.8 Indicate your total number of years of teaching in a bilingual ( ) 
classroom: 

1.9 Indicate your total number of years of teaching in the 

Los Angeles Unified School District: ( ) 

1.10 Do you currently teach in the bilingual program? Yes ( ) (1) 

No { ) (2) 

(YES) includes r.on-bil ingual teachers who team teach with bilingual or teachers on 
waiver. 

1.11 Indicate your teaching status: 

( ) (1) Probationary 
( ) (2) Provisional 
( ) (3) Permanent 
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Section 2.Q Minority Language in Education 

Please indicate the extant to which you agree or disagree with the following statements. 
Mark an "x" in the appropriate box. Make only one choice for each item. 

2.1 Language minority students gain academic advantages by achieving high levels of 
proficiency in both the minority and English languages. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.2 Instructional time devoted to minority language instruction is valuable time lost for 
English language development. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( J (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.3 The more time language minority students spend in the study of English, the better 
their eventual English language proficiency. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

{ ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.4 Traditionally, when language minority students are schooled in English only programs, 
they perform poorly on academic and language measures. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.5 Many academic skills learned in the minority language are applicable to and/or 
transferable to similar skills in English. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.6 Providing language minority students with substantial amounts of minority language 
instruction will enhance and not hinder English language acquisition. 

S'trongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.7 In general, the self-esteem of language minority students is not improved by minority 
language instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( J (2) ( ) (1) 
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2.8 Initial reading instruction in the minority language (vs. English) is more efficient 
and often more effective for those language minority children who are clearly more 
proficient in the native language than in English. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.9 Clearly, if language minority students are schooled in both English and the minority 
language, it will take twice as long for the progress through the school curriculum. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.10 The effects of minority language instruction are cumulative: the beneficial 
results are often not clearly evident until after five to seven years of schooling. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.11 In the classroom, use of the minority language should be limited to giving 
directions and instructions. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.12 The minority language should be used for reading instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.13 It is not effective to use the minority language for academic subject matter 
instruction such as mathematics, social studies, and/or science. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.14 The minority language should be used to diagnose the academic needs of language 
minority students. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.15 Language minority children are less motivated to learn English when taught in their 
nativs language. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

{ I (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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2.16 The minority language should be used to diagnose the psycho-social needs of language 
minority students. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disgree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.17 At home, language minority parents should be encouraged to use as much English as 
possible with their children. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( 5 (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.18 In grades K-2, the minority language should be used 50% to 8Q% of the time during 
the school day. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( I (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.19 In grades 3-6, the minority language should be used 20% to 50% of the time during 
the school day. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.20 In general, language minority students gain the maximum benefits from minority 
language instruction when it is provided in substantial amounts through the sixth grade. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.21 In some cases, low socio-economic status language minority students who are schooled 
bilingually surpass middle class monolingual Anglo students on language and reading 
measures. 

St Jngly strongly 
agree agree unde' ded disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2.22 In the early stages of bilingual programs which include substantial amount of 
minority language instruction, language minority students often lag behind their ESL 
program counterparts in English language skills; however, by grade four, bilingually 
schooled children begin to catch up, and by the sixth grade, frequently surpass ESL 
students receiving English only instruction. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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Section 3.0 



Constraints to Bilingual Teaching 



Please indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with the following statements. 
Mark an "x" in the appropriate box. Make only one choice for each item. 

3.1 My principal (on-site administrator) does not concur with the notion that the 
minority language should be used for classroom instructional purposes. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.2 My closest teacher colleagues (two or three) do not concur with the notion that the 
minority language should be used for classroom instructional purposes. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.3 The parents of the language minority children in my classroom generally do not concur 
with the notion that the minority language should be used for classroom instructional 
purposes. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( i (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.4 There are not sufficent minority language instructional materials availabe to me. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( i (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.5 There are not a sufficient number of bilingual teacher aides and bilingual resource 
teachers to assist me. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagee 

(5(5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (2) 

3.6 The principal at my school provides strong instructional leadership and serves as a 
source for improving classroom instruction. 

strongly Strongly 
^^ree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.7 There is not sufficent instrucional time in the school day. 

strongly strongly 
agi^se agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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3.8 Hispanic students and parents often seem critical of the way I speak Spanish. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.9 The administrative leadership (on-site) does not demostrate interest in a well 
defined, implemented and consistent bilingual program. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.10 Parents of language minority students have high expections that their children can 
succeed academically. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.11 Staff development programs provide practical ideas that can be easily implemented 
into my classrooom program. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.12 Teachers at my school have high expectations that language minority students can 
succeed academically. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3.13 Lesson plans are reviewed weekly by the school aaministrators/coordinators. 

strongly • strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Date: May ?7, 1987 
DUE DATE: June 5. 1987 



TO: Principals df Selected Elementary Schools 

FROM: Floralinj^I. Stevens, Director 

SUBJECT: ADMINISTRATOR/COORDINATOR Q UESTinNNAIRF 
I. Purpose 

II. Materials and Procedures 
I. PURPOSE 

As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and 
Evaluation Branch is administering the Administrator/Coordinator 
Questionnaire. The purpose of this survey is to collect information 
about the opinions of the school's administrators and coordinators 
towards the instructional program at your school. 

II. MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 

The questionnaire is to be completed by the school principal, 
assistant pricipalfs), and bilingual and Chapter I coordinators. 
Enclosed is a questionnaire for each administrator and coordinator 
at your school . 

Please follow these procedures: 

1. Complete the Administrator/Coordinator questionnaire between 
May ;?9-June 5 

2. Return the completed questionnaires in the enclosed envelope 
to Research and Evaluation Branch by school mail no later 
than June 5, 1987 



ERIC 



For assistance, please call Jesus Salazar, Research Associate, at 
(213) 625-6026. _ 

APPROVED: PAUL POSSEMATOV Associate Superintendent 
Policy Implementation and Evaluation 

This request for info rm ation is acknowledged by the 
Office of the Deputy Superintendent. ^ 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Resaarch and Evaluation Branch 

Eastman Project 
Administrator/ Coordinator Questionnaire 



As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and Evaluation 
Branch is requesting your responses to the Administrator/Coordinator question- 
naire. The purpose of this questionnaire is to collect information about your 
opinions towards the first year of the Eastman Project's implementation at 
your school . 

To ensure confidentiality for all respondents, please DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME 
to the questionnaire. Thank you for your cooperation. 



How satisfied are you with the following aspects of the Eastman Project: 



a. School organization 

b. Eastman Project 
staff's leadership 

c. Staff development 
activities 

d. Training, project 
material s 

e. On-site directed 
teacher training by 
Eastman Project staff 

f. Curriculum design 

g. EXP computer system 



Very 
Dissa 



isf led 



2 
2 



Undecided 
3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 



4 

4 



Very 
Satisfied 

5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
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To what extent has the Eastman Project been effective in developing your: 

Very Very 
Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Managerial skills ! 2 ? 4 ^ 

b. Instructional leader- 
ship and techniques 1 2 3 45 

c. Understanding and 
knowledge of bilingual 

education 1^5 ^ 



Indicate the extent to which the Eastman Project has influenced students and 
parents from your school with respect to the following behaviors: 



A great 
deal 



Some 



Very 
Little 



Not at 

all 



Don't 
know 



a. Increased number of 
parents acting as 
school volunteers 

b. Increased classroom 
participation of 
students 



c. Increased number of 
students compl eti ng 
homework 



1 



d. Increased parental con- 
tacts with the school , ir 
particular, with child's 
teacher 1 

e. Improved students' 

attitude towards 

learning 1 



f. Decreased number of 
students with discipli- 
nary problems 
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4. How effective has the Eastman Project's curriculum design been for LEP 
pupils in: 

Very Very 
Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Teaching Engl ish 12 3 4 5 

b. Providing instruction 

in Spanish 12 3 4 5 

c. Improving pupil 

achievement 12 3 4 5 

d. Improving pupil 

self-concept 1 2 3 4 5 

e. Maintaining cultural 

background 12 3 4 5 



5. How effective has the Eastman Project's curriculum design been for FEP 
pupils in: 

Very Very 
Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Improving pupil 

achievement 12 3 4 5 

b. Improving pupil 

self-concept 12 3 4 5 

c. f'aintaining cultural 

background 12 3 4 5 



6. How effective has the Eastman Project's curriculum design been for 
Engl ish-only pupil s in: 

Very Very 
Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Improving pupil 

achievement 12 3 4 5 

b. Improving pupil 

self-concept 1 2 3 4*^ 

c. Maintaining cultural 

background 12 3 4 5 
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7, Compared to the bilingual/instructional program at your school last year, 
does the Eastman Project organization allow you to more easily identify 
potentially gifted pupils that are Spanish-speaking? 



8. Compared to the educational program at your school last year, what aspects 
of the Eastman Project do you feel improved the instructional program at 
the school ? 



^. Compared to the educational program at your school last year, what aspects 
of the Eastman Project do you feel did not improved, but instead hindered, 
the instructional program at the school? 



in. What aspects of the Eastman Project have been the most difficult to 
implement? Why? 



What changes or adjustments to the Eastman Project would you like to see? 
Why? 



12. What suggestions or recommendations do you have for improving the Eastman 
Project next year? 



P. What further training does your school staff need to fully implement the 
Eastman Project? 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR VQUR COOPERATION 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Comparison School 
Administrator/Coordinator Questionnaire 



As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and Evaluation 
Sranch is requesting your responses to the Administrator/Coordinator question- 
naire. The purpose of this questionnaire is to collect information about your 
opinions towards the instructional program at your school. 

To ensure confidentiality for all responr^ents , please DO NOT SIGN VOUR NAME 
to the questionnaire. Thank yof for your cooperation. 



1. How satisfied are you with the following aspects of your school's program: 

Very Very ^ 

rissatisfied Undecided Satisfied 

a. Bilingual Program 12 3 H 

b. Staff development 

activities 12 1 4 5 

c. ESL program 12 3 n <^ 

d. ESP computer system 12 3 i 



2. To what extent has your school's program been effective in developinq your: 

/ery Verv 
Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Managerial skills 1 2 3 4 

h. Instructional leader- 
ship and techniques 12 3 4 

c. Understanding and 

knowledge of bilingual 

education 12 3 4 R 
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Indicate the extent to which the instructional program at your school has 
influenced students and parents with respect to the following behaviors: 



A great 
deal 



a. Increased number of 
parents acting as 
school volunteers 

b. Increased classroom 
participation of 
students 

c. Increased number of 
students completing 
homework 

d. Increased parental con- 
tdcts with the school, in 
particular, with child's 
teacher 

e. Improved students' 
attitude towards 

1 earni ng 

f. Decreased number of 
students with dis-.ipli- 
nary probl ems 



Some 



Very 
Little 



Not at 
all 



Don't 
know 



5 ^ 



How effective has your school's instructional program been for LE£ 
pupils in: 



a. Teaching Engl ish 

b. Providing instruction 
in Spanish 

c. Improving pupil 
achievement 

d. Improving pupil 
sel f-concept 

e. Mai ntaining cul tural 
background 



Very 

Ineffective 

1 2 



1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



Undecided 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 



Very 

Effective 
5 

5 

5 

S 
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How effective has your schocl's instructional program been for FEP 
pupils in: 

Very Very 
Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Improving pupil 

achievement 12 3 4 5 

b. Improving pupil 

self-concept 12 3 4 5 

c. Maintaining cultural 

background 1^345 



How effective has your school's instructional program been for Enq1 ish-only 
pupils in: 

Very Very " 

Ineffective Undecided Effective 

a. Improving pupil 

achievement 12 3 4 5 

b. Improving pupil 

self-concept 12 3 4 5 

c. Maintaining cultural 

background 12 3 4 5 



How do you identify potentially gifted children who are Spanish speaking? 
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8. Compared to last year's school program, were there any changes made to the 
instructional program this year that you feel improved the educational 
program at your school ? 



9. Compared to lasc year's school program, were there any changes made to the 
instructional program this year that you feel did not Improve, but 
instead hinder*ed, the educational program at your school ? 



10. What aspects of the district's bilingual program have been the most 
difficult to implement at your school? Why? 



11. What changes or adjustments to the district's bilingual program would you 
like to see next year? Why? 
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12. What suggestions or recommendations do you have for improving the bilingual 
program at your school next year? 



13. What further training does your school staff need to fully implement an 
effective bilingual program? 



14. What do you believe is the greatest strength of your bilingual program? 



IS. What do you believe is the greatest weakness of your bilingual program? 
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16, Is there anything you have heard about the Eastman Project that you would 
like to know more about? 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Date: May 27, ^987 



SUBJECT: 



TO: 



FROM: 




I. Purpose 
II. Procedures 
III. Closing Remarks 



PURPOSE 



II. 



III. 



As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and 
Evaluation Branch will conduct a telephone interview with your 
bilingual coordinator. You will find a sample of the interview 
questions for your information. The purpose of this interview is to 
collect information about the organization and implementation of your 
school's instructional program. 

PROCEDURES 

Jesus Salazai*, Research Associate, will contact your bilingual coordi- 
nator to set an appointment for the telephone interview. Please 
let us know if you prefer an in-person interview rather than a 
telephone interview. Also, let us know if you prefer to participate 
in the interview with the bilingual coordinator so that we can 
schedule the interview accordingly. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

This will be the final data gathering activity of the 1986-87 Eastman 
Project evaluation design. I thank you very much for all your 
cooperation throughout the year in helping us collect data for the 
Eastman Project study. 



For assistance, please call Jesus Salazar. Research Associate, at 
T?T3) 625-6026. 

APPROVED: PAUL POSSEMATofP^oci ate Superintendent 
Policy Implementation and Evaluation 

This request for information is acknowledged by the 
Office of the Deputy SuperintendentT \j 
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School 



LOS AN6ELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 

Comparison School 
Bilingual Coordinator Telephone Surviy 



I. ESL PROGRAM 



1. Describe the core ESL program/management system at your school: 



2. What criteria are used to group LEP pupils for ESL instruction? 



3. What assessment methods or criteria are used to measure the English 
proficiency level of LEP pupils? 
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4, Is your ESL program designed to meet the needs of LEP pupfls nr1th 

different levels of English proficiency? That is, what provisions does 
your ESL program make for instructing LEP pupils with different English 
language needs? 



5. How are LEP pupils who differ in English proficiency grouped for ESL 
instruction? 



6. If your school's ESL program includes a pull-out component, what criteria 
are used to determine which LEP pupils are pulled out for ESL instruction. 



7. !f your school has an ESL lab, what criteria are used to determine which 
LEP pupils attend the lab? 
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8. What assessment methods or criteria are used to advance LEP pupils to 
the next ESL level or ESL group? 



9. What ESL materials or Instructional series are used to teach ESL? 



10. Is ESL taught in conjunction (Integrated) with other subjects? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, list the subjects taught using ESL methodology: 



II. TRAWSmOH/REaASSIFICATIOW CRITERIA 



I. What Is the criteria for adding English reading in your school? 
(ESL level and Spanish reading level.) 



2. Do you have a specific program or criteria for LEP pupils transitioning 
from Spanish reading to English reading? If yes, please describe it: 



3. What is the criteria for reclassif 'cation to FEP? 



III. SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 

1. How Is your school reorganized at the end of the school year? 



2. If your school has team teaching Instruction, Indicate what subjects and 
grades are included in this type of Instruction, 
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3, If your school has departmentalized instruction. Indicate what subjects and 
grades are Included In this type of instruction. 



4. What criteria or methods (e.g., SES, diagnostic test (specify), etc.) does 
your school use to group or assign pupils to your English language arts 
curriculum? 



THANK TOO VERY MUCH FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Date: March 18, 1987 



DUE DATE; March 31. 1987 



TO: 




FROM: 



SUBJECT: 



SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY 



I, Purpose 

II. Materials and Procedures 



I . PURPOSE 

As part of the Eastman Project evaluation design, the Research and Evaluation 
Branch is administering the Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI). A sample is attach- 
ed for your information. The purpose of this instrument is to collect 
information on how students feel about themselves and about school. 

II. MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 

The enclosed packet identifies teachers/ pupils who have been randomly select- 
ed to participate in this test. Enclosed are packets of the SEI test and 
answer sheets for the pupils in the selected classrooms. Each answer sheet 
includes the name of each pupil and his/her student identification number. 

The procedures are the following: 

* 

• Distribute the SEI answer sheets by name to the pupils in the selected 
classrooms and administer the SEI between March 23-27 

• Administer the SEI by reading each item aloud to the pupils 

• Instruct pupils to answer yes (sf) or no to each item (more specific 
instructions are provided in the packet of each of the selected 
teachers) 

• Collect the SEI answer sheets and return them in the self-addressed 
envelope to the Research and Evaluation Branch by school mail no later 
than March 31, 1987 



For assistance, please call Jesus Salazar, Research Associate^ at (213) 625-6026 . 
APPROVED: PAUL POSSEMATO, Associate. JSu peri ntendent 





This request for information is acknowledged by the Office of the Deputy 
Superintendent . 
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LOS ANGr.ES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Self'Esteem Inventory (SEI). Grades K-2 

Please pass out an answer sheet to each pupil In your classroom. The name and 
student identification number Is on the answer sheet for each pupil. Read the 
following statements aloud to the pupils and Instruct them to circle either 
"yes" on their answer sheets If they agree with the statement or "no" if they 
disagree with it. The pictures on the SEI answer sheet serve as an aid for 
pupils who cannot read numerals to keep up with the questions as they are being 
read. 

1. Do you forget most of what you learn? 

2. Can you give a good talk in front of your class? 

3. Is it easy for you to do good in school? 

4. Do you often feel that you are doing badly in school? 

5. Can you get good grades if you want to? 

6. Is it easy for you to do good in school? 

7. Do you like the teacher to ask you questions in front of the other children? 

8. Do you finish your school work more quickly than the other students? 

9. Do you find it hard to talk to your class? 

10. Are you a good student? 

11. Do you 1 ike school ? 

12. Do you feel you are doing well in school? 

13. Do you like doing homework? 

14. Do your classmates think you are a cood student? 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 

Self-Esteero Inventory (SEI). Grades K-2 

Please pass out an answer sheet to each pupil in your classroom. The name and 
student identification number is on the answer sheet for each pupil. Read the 
followina statements aloud to the pupils and instruct them to circle either 
"yes" (si) on their answer sheets if they agree with the statement or "no" if 
they disagree with it. The pictures on the SEI answer sheet serve as an aid for 
pupils who cannot read numerals to keep up with the questions as they are being 
read. 

1. iSe te olvida casi todo lo que aprendes? 

2. c Puedes dar un buen reporte delante de la clase? 

3. cEs facil para ti ser buen trabajo en la escuela? 

4. cSientes muchas veces que andas mal en tu trabajo de la escuela? 

5. dPuedes sacar buenas cal ificaciones ("happy faces") si quieres? 

6. cEs f^cil para ti hacer buen trabajo en la escuela? 

7. lie gusta que la maestra te pregunte algo delante de los demas niffos? 

8. cTerminas tu trabajo mas pronto que los demeis ninos de tii clase? 

9. cTe da pena hablar con td clase? 

10. iEres un buen estudiante? 

11. cTe gusta la escuelo? 

12. cSientes que andas bien en tu trabajo de la escuela? 

13. cTe gusta hacer tu tarea? 

14. cPiensan los nilTos de tu clase que eres un buen estudiante? 
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SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORVT 
Answer Sheet/ Grades K-2 



Charlea Gabciel Urrutia 
4918--173747 




LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Self-Esteen Inventory (SEI). Grades 3-6 

Please pass out the answer sheets by name to each pupil in your classroom. The 
name and student identification nubmer is on the answer sheet for each PUP^ ' • 
Read the following statements aloud to the pupils and instruct them to check-off 
either "yes" on their answer sheets if they agree with the statement, or no it 
they disagree with it. 

1. School work is fairly easy for me. 

2. My teachers usually l^ke me. 

3. I often feel upset in school. 

4. I can get good grades if I want to. 

5. I forget most of what I learn. 

6. I often volunteer to do things in class. 

7. I am a good student. 

8. I often get discouraged in school. 

9. My teacher makes me feel I am good enough. 

10. I am slow in finishing my school work. 

11. I can give a good report in front of the class. 

12. I am proud of my school work. 

13. I am a good reader. 

14. I am not doing as well in school as 1 would like to. 

15. I find it hard to talk in front of the class. 

16. I am good in my school work. 

17. I don't like to be called on in class. 

18. My classmates think I am a poor student. 

19. I would like to drop out of school. 

20. I can do hard homework assignments. 

21. I like school . 

22. School is hard for me. 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research end Evaluation Branch 

Self^Esteew Inventorj^ (SEI). Grades 3-6 

Please pass out the answer sheets by name to each pupil in your classroom. The 
name and student Identification nubmer is on the answer sheet f each pupil. 
Read the following statements aloud to vhe pupils and instruct them to check-jff 
either "sf" on their answer sheets if they agree with the statement, or "no" if 
they disagree with it. 

1. Para mi, el trabajo de la escuela es bastante f^cil. 

2. Generalmente mis maestros me quieren. 

3. Nuchas veces me siento disgustado en 1a escuela. 

4. Si quiero, puedo sacar buenas cal iflcaciones. 

5. Se me olvida casi todo lo que aprendo. 

6. Muchas veces me ofrezco coruo voluntario para hacer cosas en clase. 

7. Soy un buen estudiante. 

8. Muchas veces me desanimo en la escuela. 

9. maestro/a me hace sentir que soy bastante bueno. 

10. Me tardo en termlnar mi trabajo de la escuela. 

11. Puedo dar un buen reporte del ante de la clase. 

12. Estoy orgulloso de mi trabajo de la escuela. 

13. Soy un buen lector. 

14. No estoy tan bien en la escuela como qui si era. 

15. Me cuestfi trabajo hablar del ante de la clase. 

16. Soy bueno para mi trabajo de la escuela. 

17. No me gusta que me hagan preguntas en clase. 

18. Mis compafferos de clase creen que soy un mal estudiante. 

19. Me gustarfa dejar los estudios. 

2U. Puedo hacer trabajos de tarea dificiles. 

21. Me gusta la escuela. 

22. La escuela es diffcH para mi. 
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SELF-ESTEEM INVE ITORY 
Answer Sheet, GradiiS 3-6 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
15. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
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SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY 
Answer Sheet, Grades 3-6 



Si" No 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 



LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Research and Evaluation Branch 



Date: February 20, 1987 
DUE DATE; March 5, 198/ 



TO: Principals of Selected Elementary Schools 



FROM: Floral i;»VSwvens, Director 



SUBJECT: PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

As part of the Eastman Project evaluation, the Research and 
Evaluation Branch is administering a parent questionnaire. A 
sample is attached for your information. The purpose of the 
parent questionnaire is to collect community attitudes and 
feelings about the educational program at your school. 

A few teachers from your school have been randomly selected 
to help with the parent survey. Enclosed is a packet of 
questionnaires and envelopes for each pupil in the selected 
cl assrooms. 

Please follow these procedures: 

• Distribute questionnaires to all the pupils in the selected 
teachers' classrooms on February 24, 1987 

• Instruct pupils to take the materials home to their parents 
and to return the completed questionnaires in sealed 
envelopes to their teachers by February 27, 1987 

f Return completed questionnaires to" Research and Evaluation 
Branch by school mail no later than March 5, 1987 

To ensure confidentiality, parents should be given the option of 
putting the questionnaire in the school mail bag themselves. 

Your cooperation is requested in collecting this parent/comnunity 
information. If additional information is needed or if you have 
any questions, please call O^sus Salazar, Research Associate, at 
(213) 625-6025. 



APPROVED: PAUL POSSEMATO, Associate SuperintendCTl.Gy 

Policy Implementation and Evaluation \(>j^j^ ijit^HL^ 

This request for information is acknowledged by the Deputy Superintendent. 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Research and Evaluation 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your school is participating in the Eastman Project, a project designed 
to imprOv-e the instructional program at the school. The purpose of this 
questionnaire is to gather information to help us continue to improve the 
educational program at your child's school. Please answer each question as 
accurately as possible. This information is anonymous. Please 00 NOT SIGN 
YOUR NAME. 

You may receive more than one form if you have more than one child 
attending the school. Please complete only one form. Place the completed 
form in the attached envelope. Seal the envelope and have your child return 
It to his or her teacher; or you can take the sealed envelope to the school 
office and put it in the Los Angeles Unified School District mail bag. 
Thank you for your assistance. 

PART I-GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. What grades are your children in (please circle all appropriate grades): 
Pre-School K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

2. How often does someone in your home help your child with homework? 

always ( ) often ( ) sometimes ( ) never ( ) 

3. How much time does your child spend on homework each night: 

Minutes: 

4. How many times have you moved in the past 5 years? 

5. Do you speak Spanish? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

If NO, omit questions 6,7,8 in Part I. Please go to PART II. 

6. How well do you speak English? 

Very well ( ) Well ( ) Well enough to get by ( ) 

Just a few words ( ) Not at all ( ) 

7. Do you speak Spanish with your children at home? 

always ( ) often ( ) sometimes ( ) never ( ) 

8. Do ynu speak Spanish with any of the following: 
FRIENDS 

always ( ) often ( ) sometimes ( ) never ( ) 
RELATIVES 

always ( ) often ( ) sometimes ( ) ntver ( ) 
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PART 11-PARENT ATTITUDES TOHARD SCHOOL 



To what extent do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 
Please put a check mark by your answer. 

1. It is important that children read and write in English. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 
( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

2. Teachers expect all students to succeed in school. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

3. I am satisfied with the school's instructional program. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

4. The children at my child's school show respect to their teachers. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

5. Parents need to meet with teachers to help improve the grades of their 
chil dren. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

6. Children who speak two languages do better in school. 

strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 
( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

7. Children do not receive enough help at school in learning to read and 
write in Engl ish. 



strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

n ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

8. I liked school alot when I was a student. 



strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 
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9. Hy child feels good about school. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

10. It is important that children whose home language is Spanish learn to 
read and write in Spanish. 

strongly strongly 

agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

11. Teachers treat non-English speaking students the same as English- 
speaki ng students. 



strongly strongly 
agree agree undecided disagree disagree 

( ) ( ) ( ) (J (J 



PART IJI-PARENT INVOLVMENT IN SCHOOL 



1. Please put a check mark next to all the following school staff members 
you tal k with: 

Principal 

Assistant Principal 

Counselor/Psychologist 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Teacher Aide/Assi stant 

Other (please describe) 



2. Please indicate the types of contact you have with the school staff: 

parert/ teacher report card conferences 

telephone calls 

hone visits 

other (please describe) 



3. Please put a check mark next to all the following school activities in 
which you volunteer: 

classroom volunteer 

library volunteer 

student eating areas supervision volunteer 

Main Office volunteer 

school beauti fi cation efforts 

other (please describe) ^ 
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4. Please put a check mark next to all the following school programs in 
which participate or attend: 

Back to School Night 

Open House 

Christinas Program 

Holloween Program 

Cinco de Mayo Program 

Spring/May Dance 

Parent Advisory Meetings 

School Site Counsil Meetings 

Bilingual Committee Meeti ngs 

I PTA Meetings 

School Parents Club 

School Readiness Language Development Program (SRLDP) (Pre-K) 

English Classes 

Other (please describe) 



5. What do you feel are the strong points of the school's instructional 
program? 



6. What do you feel are the weak points of the school's instructional 
program? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



FORM A 
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DISTRITO ECOLAR UNIFICADO DE LOS ANGELES 
Investigacion y Evaluacion 



CUESTIONARIO PARA PADRES 

Su escuela esta part icipando en el Proyecto Eastman, un proyecto disenado 
para mejorar el programa de instruccion de la escuela. El proposito de 
este cuestionario es obtener informacion que nos ayude a continuar 
mejorando el programa educacional. Por favor conteste cada pregonta tan 
correctamente como le sea posible* Esta informacion es anonima, Por favor 
NO FIRMS SU NOHBRE. 



Tal vez reciba mas de una forma si tiene mas de un nino/a que asiste a la 
escuela. Por favor llene y devuelva solo una forma* Regrese la forma en 
el mismo sobre (cerrado) al maestro con su hijo/a o llevelo a la oficina de 
la escuela y pongalo en la bolsa de correro del Distrito Escolar Unificado 
de Los Angeles, Gracias por su ayuda. 



I PARTE INFORMACIOM GENERAL 



1. En que grados estan sus hijos? (favor de indicar con un circulo 
alrededor de todos los grados correspondientes) : 

Pre- K123456789 10 11 12 

2. Que tan seguido alguien en su hogar le ayuda a su hijo/a con la tarea? 

Siempre ( ) a menudo ( ) algunas veces ( ) nunca ( ) 

3. Cuanto tiempo pasa su hijo/a haciendo tarea cada noche? 
Minutes : 

4. Cuantas veces se ha mudado de casa durante los ultimos 5 anos? 

5. Habla ingles? Si ( ) No ( ) 

Si contesto no, omita preguntas 6,7,8 de Parte I y continue a Parte II 

6. Que tan bien habla el ingles usted? 

Bien ( ) Regular ( ) Muy poco ( ) Nada ( ) 

7. Habla ingles en el hogar con sus hijos? 

siempre ( ) con frecuencla ( ) algunas veces ( ) nunca ( ) 

8. Habla ingles con cualquier de los siguientes: 
AMISTADES 

siempre ( ) con frecuencia ( ) algunas veces ( ) nunca ( ) 



FAMILIARES 

siempre ( ) con frecuencia ( ) 



algunas veces ( ) nunca ( ) 
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II PARTB ACnrOD DE LOS PAD8BS HACIA lA FsniKiA 



Hasta que pxinto esta us ted de acuerdo o en desacuerdo con las siguientes 
declaraclones? For favor marque solo una de las contestaciones de cada 
pregunta* 

!• Es importante que los ninos hablen y entiendan ingles. 

Completamente en tota Lraente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeclso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

2. Los maestros esperan que todos los estudlantes tengan exito en de 
escuela. 

Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

3. Estoy sat isf echo/a con el programa Instructive de la escuela. 

Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

U. Los ninos de la escuela de mi hijo/a son respetuosos con sus maestros « 

Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

5. Los padres deben tener Juntas con los maestros para ayudar a sus ninos 
a tener exito en la escuela. 

Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

6. Los ninos que hablan dos idiomas estan mejor en sus clases. 

Completamente en totalmente 

d-a acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

7. Los ninos no reciben suficiente ayuda en la escuela para aprender a 
leer y escribir en ingles. 

Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 

( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 

8. Me gustaba mucho la escuela cuando era estudiante. 

Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 
( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 
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9. Es muy Importante que los ninos cuyo Idloma nativo es el Espanol 
aprendan a leer y escrlblr en espanol. 



Completamente en 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo 

( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) 

10. Ml hljo/a se slente positive sobre la escuela. 



totalmente 
en desacuerdo 
( ) (1) 



Completamente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso 
( ) (5) ( ) (4) ( ) (3) 



en 

desacuerdo 
( ) (2) 



totalmente 
en desacuerdo 
( ) (1) 



111 Los maestros tratan a los estudlantes que no hablan Ingles » en la 
mlsma forma que a los que si hablan ingles. 



Completamente en totalmente 

de acuerdo de acuerdo indeciso desacuerdo en desacuerdo 

( ) (5) ( ) (A) ( ) (3) ( ) (2) ( ) (1) 



PARTB III - PARTICIPACION DK LOS PADRES KN LA BSCUKU 

1. For favor ponga una marca junto al personal escolar con el que usted 
haya hablado: 

Director 

Sub-Director 

Consejero/Sicologo 

Enfermera 

Maestro 

Auxiliar/Ajoidante de Maestro 

Otro (por favor explique) 

2. Por favor indique que tipo de comimicaclon tuvo con el personal 
escolar: 

Conferencia de padres y maestros sobre boleta de calif icaciones 

Llamadas telefonlcas 

Visitas al hogar 

Otras (por favor explique) 

3. Por favor marque todas las actividades escolares en que trabaja como 
voluntario/a. 

voluntario en el salon de clase 

voluntario en la biblioteca 

^^^^^^^^ volunatrlo supervisando las areas de alimentacion de los 

estudlantes 
voluntario en la oflcina principal 

voluntario en los esfuerzos para embellecer la escuela 

voluntario en otro (por favor oxplique cual) 
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4* Por favor marque los slguientes programas escolares en los que usted 
participa o asslste: 



____ Noche de Regreso-a-la-Escuela (Back-to-School Night) 

Noche de Bienvenida (Open House) 

Programa de Noche de Brujas (Halloween) 

Programa de Navidad 

Programa de Cinco de Mayo 

Baile de Primaver a/Mayo 

Junta del Concilio Consejero (Advisory Coxmcil) 

Councilio de la Escuela Local (School Site Council) 

Comite Bilingue 

Asociacion de Padres Y Maestros (PTA) 

Club Escolar de Padres (Parents Club) 

Programa de Preparacion Escolar para el Desarrollo del 1. .oma 

(SRLDP) (Pre-kinder) 
Clases de ingles 

Otro (por favor explique) 

5. Cuales cree que son los puntos fuertes del programa de instruccion 
escolar? 



6* Cuales cree que son los puntos debiles del programa de instruccion 
escolar? 



GliACIAS POR SU COOPERACION 
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OVERVIEW ON EASTMAN CURRieuLUM DESIGN PROJECT 

I. Purposa 

TTrSMtt acadtMlc achltvwitnt In English 

. US0 of d«1n«nt Unguagt for «e«dmlc conetpt dtvtloptMnt wftilt acquirino 
^tcofld iinguAQt ^ 

• Gradual trtniftr of 1 timing to English In conttnt «r«as «s stcond 
languigt prefleltncy dtvtlops 

. ProMtt pupil stlf-liiago 

II. Ptillotoflhy 

. Hign "vtl skills In ppiMfy language transfer to sKond language 

leernlng (E. Thonis) 
. English language acquisition focused on natural approach to Instruction 

that Is comprehensible (S. Krasr^en) 
. Language separation pronotes concept development in primary language and 

rapid acqusltlon in second language ^ 

III. Organization 

. uessrooNi organization based on: 

• grade level 

• language dominance 

• reading levels 

• Cngllsh language proficiency (SOLOM) 

. Established teams for cooperative teaching and departmentalization 
. core clasnes based on language phases 

• Je5*J,5JJJ|" t«ught In English only, mixing lEP, 

. Teacher departmentalization for mixed classes 

. Implementation of an established daily schedule by grade level representing 
a belance curriculum r v , 

IV. Support 

. consistent staff development program appropriate to grade level fon-slng 
on directed lesson format; core curriculum content; extended activities; 
teaching techniques; higher level Questioning; expectations; methodology: 
Classroom management; program Impleffitntation; and Identifying skills and 
pacing for Instructional planning 
. use of all resource personnel to reinforce identified pupil needs 
. Coordinators/Consultants inservlce, demonstrate and monitor program 
Implementation k » « 

. Teacher to teacher demonstrations by grade levels 
. Purchasing of Instructional materials as needed 

V. Benefits 

• ft«Unced curriculum for all students (LEP/FEP) due to scheduHno 

• Hitter utilization or staff skills (fluency, Interest, etc.) 

. Primary language directed Instruction conducted by certificated teachers 
and not aides 

. Appropriate use of educational aides, teacher assistants And'parent volunteers 
. . Fewer bilingual teachers needed due to single language classrooms 
. Opportunity to promote Integrated curriculum during CORE class time 
. Ellmlnates-loss of instructional time, with no need to translate 
. Teachers plan and teacn in only one language at d time 
. Improved staff morale .ith bilingual and monolingual teachers planning and 

teaming together for mixed classes 
. Improved student morale and self-concept due to improved academic success 

and bilingual language status 
. Improved test scores 

VI. Results 

. Fully balanced curriculum 

. Consistent school -wide program 

. Improved student achievement 

. More rapid concept development and academic growth 

. Increased English language development 

. Established curriculum framework that dearly defines what 1$ taught and 
in what language based on Engli$n language proficiency 

. Framework provides a phaslng-m curriculum plan that facilitates transition 
to Englisn program 

. Students transitioning at or near graue level 

. Establishes teaciier accountability for instruction in a balanced curriculum 
tnrougn scheduling, teaming, planning and participation in staff development 

. Promotes parent support due to the clear focus on English language 
development, balanced curriculum and academic growth 

. Promotes student confidence experiencing interaction *ith other students 
and ccacners within the grade level 

Q i«l2-35 sva 
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PLACEMtNT HATRIX 



EASTMAN CURRICULUM DESIGN PROJECT 



SOLON 
SCORE 



6 > 10 



11 - 15 



16 - 20 



16 - 20 



21 - 25 



21 - ?5 



BeloM 21 



1 K above 



READING 
BOOK 



ANY 



ANY 



(NUESTRA 
ALEGRIA) 
RAYUELA or 



(MI RINCON) 
ADELANTE 



(nuestros 
sueRos) 
imagenes 
ant about 

TOWN 



ENGLISH 
BASAL 



ENGLISH 
BASAL 



ENGLISH 
BASAL 



ENGLISH 
BASAL 



PHASE 



II A 



II B 



III A 



III 6 



III C 



IV 



CI 



BII 



ENGLISH 
PROFICIENCY 



NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKING 



LEP 



LEP 



LEP 



LEP 

TRANSITION 



LEP 

RECLASSIFICATION 
CANDIDATE 



FEP 

RECLASSIFIED 



Native bngiish 



LOW ENGLISH 
PRODUCTION 



HIGH ENGLISH 
PRODUCTION 



SPANISH 



READING/LANGUAGE 
SCIENCE/HEALTH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

mm 



READING/LANGUAGE 
SCIENCE/HEALTH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MATH 



READING/LANGUAGE 
SCIENCE/HEALTH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MATH (d.n 



READING/LANGUAGE 
SCIENCE/HEALTH (4-1)" 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

fProh. Solvlaa) 



SHELTERED 
ENGLISH 



ESL 
•ART 
*MUSIC 



(TPR) 



ESL 
*MUSIC 



ESL 



READING (Completion of 

ImageRes/Nuestros Suenosj 
WRITTEN LANG. (4-1) — 



SOCIAL STUDIES (4-1) 



EXTENDED SPANISH 
ACTIVITIES (1/2 hr/day) 



ESL 



MATH (CompJ 



READING/ORAL 
LANGUAGE (AAT) 



SCIENCE/HEALTH 



MATH(Prob. Solving) 



ORAL/WRITTEN LANG. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



MAINSTREAM 
ENGLISH 

♦MIXED CLASSES 



*P.E. 



*P.E. 
*ART 



*P.E. 

*ART 

*MUSIC 



*P.E. 

*ART 

*MUSIC 



*P.E. 

*ART 

*MUSIC 

MATH (Cofflp.) 



READING 

*ART/MUS1C/P.E. 
SCIENCE/HEALTH 
MATH 



ALL SUBJECTS IN MAINSTREAM ENGLISH 

(Eligible for extended Spanish activities 1/2 hour/day) 



ALL SUBJECTS IN MAINSTREAM ENGLISH (K-6) 



2G5 



ALL SUBJECTS IN MAINSTREAM ENGLISH (K-6) 



EVALUATION 



T 0 u 1. 



SGLOH Student Oral Language Observation Hatrix 



PURPOSES 



The SOLOn is an informal rating tool that has proven a useful 
guide for teacher judgement of oral language* proficiency as observed 
in a school setting. It can be used to determine English acquisition 
phase, diagnose student needs, and record the progress, of individuals 
and groups, . Same success has been reported m using the SOLOM to rate 
languages other than English. 

DESCRIPTION: 

The SOLOM provides five scales for rating key dimensions of 
language proficiency. Each of these five scales may be rated from one 
to five, yielding a total score range of from five to twenty-fxve. 
The scales are: 

1. Comprehension 
I'. Fluency 
3. Vocabulary 
^. Pronunci ation 
5« Grammar 

The SOLOM is not a standardized test, but has been used widely 
throughout California since about 1978 to supplement assessments 
garnered through standardized tests of language. Preliminary work is 
being conducted to standardize training for raters, and to ascertain 
the validity and reliability of the SOLOM. A one-hour training 
session is recommended for those who will use this instrument. 

ADMINISTRATION: 

The SOLOM should be used bv persons who are native speakers of 
the language, and who are familiar with the student to be rated. 

Tdeaily, the classroom teacher will rate the English language 
proficiency of a student after several weeks of instruction. There is 
no test to be administered; rather, th*? the tearher ne«?ds a few quiet 
moments to reflect on the language skill of a given student, and to 
select the description which most closely matches the current 
proficiency of that student. 

A rating is immediately available, and can be used to group or 
regroup students for ESL lessons, to report student progress, or to 
guide refinements of instruction- 
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SOLOM Teacher Observation 
student Oral Language OlnervaUon Matrix 



Sludenrs name 



Grade 



Language observed 



Signature 
Date 



I 



A. Comprehf n»ion Cannot be laid lo 

uadeniand even liinple 
convenaikw. 



B. Fluency 



Speech a so hailing 
and fragmentary as to 
male coovcnalion 
! %ifiiMilly impossibk. 



C. Vocabulary 



Vocabuhry limiuiioni 
|M cjiireme as to make 
I converiaiion virtually 

impouible. 



D. Pronuncialion 



Pronunciation problems 
I so levere as lo make 
I speech virtually 

unintelligible. 



C. Grammar 



Erron in grammar and 
I word order so severe as 
lo make speech 
viriually unintelligible. 



Has great dimculiy 
following what is said. 
Can eompiehend only 
''social conversation" 
spoken slowly and v^ith 
frequent repetitions. 

Usually hesitant; ofun 
forced into silence by 
language limitations* 



Misuse of words and 
very limited vocabuhry: 
comprehension quite 
difficult. 



Understands most of 
what is said at 
slower^han*normal 
speed with repetitions. 



Speech in everyday 
conversation and 
classroom discussion 
frrquently disrupted by 
the student^ search for 
the correct manner of 
eapressioo. 

Student frequently uses 
the wrong words; 
conversation somew.Nat 
limited bccauK of 
inadequate vocabubry. 



Undemands nearly 
everything at normal 
speech, although 
occasional repetition 
nuiy be necessary. 

Speech in everyday 
conversation and 
chssroom discussions 
rnemlly nueot. writh 
occasional lapses while 
the student sarckes for I 
the correct aaanaer of 
eapression. 



Understands everyday 
conversation and 
normal classroom 
discussions without 
difficuhy. 



Speech in everyday 
converution and 
classroom discussiom 
fluent and efTortlesa. 
approximating that o( 
native spe^.ner. 



Very hard to 
understand because of 
>r' V cialion problems. 
M requcntly repeat 
in order to make 
himself or herself 
understood. 

(jramnur and word* 
Older errors make 
comprehension difficult. 
Musi often rephrase 
and/ or restrict himMlf 
or herself to liasic 
patterns. 



Student occasionally 
uses inappropriate 
terms and/ or mmi 
rephrase ideas because 
of leaical inadequacies. 



Use vocabulary and 
idioms approaimate 
that of a native 
speaker. 



Pronunciation problems 
necessitate 

concentration on the 
pan of the listener and 
occasionally lead to 
misundersunding. 

Makes frequent errors 
of grammar and 

word*order which 
occasionally obscure 
mcanmg. 



Always intelligible, 
though one ia eonacious] 
of a definite accent and 
occasional inappropriate! 
intonation patterna. 



Pronunciation and 
intonation approximate 
thai of a native 
speaker. 



Occasionally nukes 
grammatical and/or 
word*order errors 
.which do not obKUrv 
meaning. 



GrBmmaiic4l usage and 
word order 
approximate that of a 
native speaker. 
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EASTTIAN CURRICULUM DESIGN PROJECT 
SOLOH PHASES AND ESL INSTRUCTION 



PHASE 



SOLOH 
SCORE 



-STAGE INSTRUCTION PURPOSE/ APPROACHES PROGAH CQRRIIJlTIQN 



Pf Product ion 
(RMdini Any 
book) 



- Production s No English ltngu«g« 
•PurpoB«? To introduce vocabulary 
■ Non-Varbal Stianli i manipuU- 

tivaa; pictures; pantoaiM; 

fflodaling actions; TPR (Total 

Physical Rasponsa); gasturas; 

pointing; initating 
' Varbal Stimuli : Conaanda; 

varbal description 



Rainbow 

Coll. 



Pre- 

Produccion 



Exparianca s 

in Engli sh^ 



Laval I 



IIA 6-10 Early Production 

(Reading ar./ 
book) 



- Production; One or two -word 
answers; short phraaea or 
simple sentences 

- Purpose ; to elicit simple 
verbal reaponaea 

- Non-verbal Stimuli : Same aa 
Pre-Production level 

- Verbal Stimuli : Same aa Pre- 
Production level 



Early 
Production 



Level II 



IIB 11-lS In Rayuela, 

Nuestra Alegs;ia 
or 
beluw 



- Non^Verbal Stimuli ; Same aa 
Pra*Production level 

- Veirbal Stimuli : Same aa Pre- 
Production level 



IIIA 16-20 Speech Ea>erience 
Adelante. 

Mi Rincon 



IIIB 16-20 
(Transition) 



Completed 
Hi Rincon or 
Adelanta; in 
Ant About Torn 
Imagenea 
Nueatroa Suenoa 



- Production : Verbal deacrip- 
tion; long phrase; complete 
sentence; three or more dea- 
criptora; simple storytelling 
sequencing 

" Purpose : To generate res- 
ponses at higher thinking 
skill levela 

- Non-Vcrbal Stimuli ; manipu- 
latives; modeling actions; 
pictures; pantomime; 

- Verbal Stimuli : Extend ing 
active and receptive vocabu* 
lary; developing verbal 
expression to include ques- 
tions ••how'* and "why'* 



Speech 

Emar.'irnce 



Level III 



IIIC 21-:; Irt ermediata 
Fluency 
Completed AAT 
(English Reading) 



IV 21-25 English Reaaiug 



- Production ; Stu(«ents converse 
and produce connected narra- 
tive; reading and writing 
activltiea incorporated into 
lesaona 

- Purpose ; to develop higher 
language levels in content 
areaa 

- Non-Verbal Stimuli ; Pictures; 
booka 

- Varbal Stimuli ; Inferential 
queations 



Intannedlate 

Fluency 

to 

Low 
Fluency 



Level IV 



Native English Speakers 

English I -19 Low English -Appropriate oral English group Low Level IV 

Production activities in Sheltered English Fluency 

format 



English II 21+ High English -Mainstream oral English group High level Fluency 

Production activities promoting extended 

vocabulary, higher levels of 
thinking skills 
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EASTMAN CURRICULUM DESIGN PROJECT 



DAILY SCHEDULE 
(SAMPLE) 



Daily Schadula 



First Grade 


Third 


& Fourth Grades 


8:25 
8:35 
9:40 


Opening (10) 
Reading (65) 
Recess (20) 


8:25 
8:35 
9:40 


Opening (10) 
Reading (65) 

(40) 


10:00 
10:50 


Oral Language/ESL (50) 

(50) 


10:20 
10:40 


Recess (20) 

Oral Language/ESL (45) 


11:40 


LUNCH (40) 


11:25 


(40) 


12:20 


(40) 


12:05 


LUNCH (40) 


1:00 


(40) 


12:45 


Art/Muaic/P.E. (Mixed) (50) 


1:40 


Art/Nusic/P.E. (Mixed) (50) 


1:35 


(55) 


2:30 
2:35 


Evaluation/Clean-up (5) 
Dismissal 


2:30 
2:35 


Evaluation/ Clean-up (5) 
Dismissal 



Second Grade Fifth & Sixth Grades 



8:25 


Opening (10) 


8:25 


Opening (10) 




8:35 


Reading (65) 


8:35 


Reading (65) 




9:40 


Recess (20) 


9:40 


Recess (20) 


(60) 


10:00 


Oral Language/ESL (50) 


10:40 




10:50 


(50) 


11:00 




(45) 


11:40 


LUNCH (40) 


11:45 


LUNCH (AO) 


, (45) 


12:20 


(40) 


12:30 




1:00 


(40) 


1:10 


Oral Language/ESL (30) 


1:40 


Art/Music/P.E. (Mixed) (50) 


1:40 


Art/Music/P.E. 


(Mixed) (50) 


2:30 


Evaluation/Clean-up (5) 


2:30 


Evaluation/ Clean-up (5) 


2:35 


Dismissal - 


2:35 


Dismissal 





Subjects scheduled by grade level agreement: 

1. Mathematics 

2. Science/Social Studies 

3. ^Written Language/Spelling 



'''Include a three day writing - two day graanar scheduling or alternate a week at 
a time. Spelling is scheduled daily. 
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EASTMAN CimiCULUM DESIGN PROJECT 
SPRING TEACHER CONFERENCE 1987 
WORKSHOP LIST 



SESSION I - 3:30 A.M. - 9:^0 A.M, 

Workshop 

Identification 

Number 



I-l 



1-2 



1-3 



Leader: Clarke Morrow, Loren Miller Elementary 

Topic: Music (Listening) 

Title: LISTEN, HEAR! 

Grades: K-2 LEP/FEP/EO 

Leader: Julie Navarro, San Fernando Elementary 

Topic: E.S.L. 

Title: INNOVATIVE GROUPING STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESSFUL ESL 

INSTRUCTION 

Level: Phase I, II LEP 

Leader: Dr. Alfredo Schifini» L.A. County Office of Education 

Topic: Sheltered English 

Title: INTEGRATING LANGUAGE AND CONTENT INSTRUCTION 

Grades: 1-6 LEP/FEP 



1-5 



Leader: Rick Wetzell, Sharp Elementary 

Topic: Science 

Title: TUl^NING STUDENTS ON TO/WITH ELECTRICITY 

Grades: 4-6 LEP/FEP/EO 

Leader: Cossetta Moore, Office of Instruction 

Topic: Social Studies 

Title: SOCIAL STUDIES? TRY IT YOU'LL LIKE IT! 

Gtades: K-6 LEP/FEP/EO 



t-6 



Leader: Peggy McAboy, Retired Teacher 
Topic: Kindergarten 

Title: READING READINESS: LEARN TO READ IN AN HOim AND 10 

MINUTES! 
Grade: K LEP/FEP/EO 



1-7 



Leader: Barbara Sandlin, Computer Foundation 

Elsa Lopez, Sharp Elementary 
Topic: Computers 

Title: COMPUTER APPLICATIONS FOR LEP STUDENTS 
Grades: 1-6 LEP/FEP 
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Leader: 

Topic: 

Title: 

Grades : 

Leader: 

Topic: 

Title: 

Grades : 

Leader : 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades: 



Leader : 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades : 



Amy Pleasant-- Phillips » Humphreys Elementary 
Primary Art 

PICASSO FOR PRIMARY J INTEGRATING THE MASTERS INTO 
PRIMARY CURRICULUM 
K-2 LEP/FEP/EO 

Mary Mendoza, San Fernando Elementary 
Sheltered English: Math 

A TECHNIQUE TO MAXIMIZE STUDENTS' MATH APPLICATION 
SKILLS 

3-6 LEP/FEP 

Alice Kakuda, El Sereno Elementary 
Written Composition 
GRIN AND ''BEAR** IT 
2-6 LEP/FEP/EO 



Graciela Rodriguez, Office of Bilingual-ESL Instruction 
Spanish Reading 
COMPREHENSION: iQUIEN SABE? 
2-6 LEP 
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SESSION II - 9;A5 - 10:55 



Workshop 

Identification 

Nuinber 



II-l 



Leader: Clarke Morrow, Loren Miller Elamentiry 

Topic: Music (Listening) 

Title: LISTEN, HEAR! 

Grades: 3-6 LEP/FEP/EO 



II-2 



Leader: Julie Navarro, San Fernando Elementary 
Topic: E.S.L. 

Title: INNOVATIVE GROUPING STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESSFUL ESL 

INSTRUCTION 
Level: Phase I, II LEP 



II-3 



Leader: Dr. Alfredo Schifini, L.A. County Office of Education 
Topic: Sheltered English 

Title: INTEGRATING LANGUAGE AND CONTENT INSTRUCTION; A FOCUS 

ON MASTERY 
Grades: 1-6 LEP/FEP 



II-4 



Leader: Ted Roter, Administrative Region F 

Topic: Physical Education 

Title: BEYOND PLAYING THE GAME 

Grades: K-6 LEP/FEP/EO 



II-5 



Leader: Cossetta Moore, Office of Instruction 

Topic: Social Studies 

Title: SOCIAL STUDIES? TRY IT. YOU'LL LIKE ITl 

Grades: K-6 LEP/FEP/EO 



II-6 



Leader: Chris Holle, Office of Instruction 

Topic: Science 

Title: COLOR ADVENTURES WITH FLASHLIGHTS 

Grades: K-3 LEP/FEP/EO 



II-7 



Leader: Barbara Sandlin, Computer Foundation 

Elsa Lopez* Shapr Elementary 
Topic: Computers 

Title: COMPUTER APPLICATIONS FOR LEP STUDENTS 
Grades: 1-6 LEP/FEP 



II-8 



Leader: Lilia Sarmiento/Teresa Reyes, Albion Elementary 

Topic: Spanish Oral Language Development 

Title: EL ENCANTO DE U SONRISA 

Grades: K-2 LEP 



n-9 



Leader: Marilyn Walker/Eva Ahmadi» West Vernon Elementary 

Topic: Transition Reading 

Title: BRIDGE TO SUCCESS IN ENGLISH READING 

Grades: 3-6 LEP 
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II-IO 



II-U 



Leader: Alice Kakuda, El Sereno Elementary 

Topic: Written Composition 

Title: GRIN AND "BEAR" IT 

Grades: 2-6 LEP/FEP/EO 

^ Leader: Graciela Rodriguez, Office of Bilingual Instruction 

Topic: Spanish Reading 

Title: COMPREHENSION: iQUIEN SABE? 

Grades: 2-6 LEP 
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SESSION IV - 10:3C - 11:40 



Workshop 

Identification 

Number 



HI' 


-1 


Leader; 
Topic : 
Grades: 


Patricia Morales, School Pyschologisc 
Special Education 
1-6 LEP/FEP 


iri' 


■ 2 


Leader: 

Topic: 

Level 


Margaret del Palacio, Humphreys Elementary 
ESL 

Phase I, II LEP 


III- 


•3 


Leader: 
Topic : 
Title: 
Grades : 


Charlotte McKinney, Office of Bilingual-ESL instruct lor 
Mus ic 

FROM SONG TO PRINT - HOW DO I TEACH MUSIC? 
K-6 LEP/FEP/EO 


III- 


■4 


Leader: 
Topic: 
Title: 
Orades: 


Dan Cavanaughi Miles Elementary 
Physical Education/Oral Language 

A MULTI -DISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
K-6 LEP/FEP/EO 


in- 


5 


Leader: 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades: 


Shirley Mercer, Office of Instruction 
Oral Language 

SNAP-TAP-RAP YOUR WAY TO LANGUAGE FLUENCY 
3-6 FEP/EO 


III- 


•6 


Leader: 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades: 


Chris Holle, Office of Instruction 
Science 

COLOR ADVENTURES WITH FLASHLIGHTS 
K-3 LEP/FEP/EO 


iii- 


•7 


Leader: 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades : 


Nora Armenta, Wilmington Park Elementary 
English Oral Language Development 
ORAL LANGUAGE; THE PROBLEM, THE CURE 
K-3 FEP/EO 


III- 


'8 


Leader: 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades: 


Kyle Sickler, Humphreys Elementary 
Art 

WATERCOLOR WITHOUT FEAR 
3-6 LEP/FEP/EC 


III- 


•9 


Leader: 

Topv 

Title: 

Grades: 


Bob Fenton, Wilmington Park Elementary 

Math Manipulative Activities 

3-D MATH 

K-3 LEP/FEP/EO 


T T T - 
I i 1 




Leader : 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades: 


nanuei ronce, uirice or oiiinguai c<aLt insurucuion 

Paraprofesslonal Training 

DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE, DOUBLE YOU FUNl 

K-6 LEP/FEP/EO 


III- 


•11 


Leader : 
Topic: 
Title: 
Grades: 


Sandy Schuckett, Eastman Elementary 
Library - Upper Grade Research Skills 
"MY TEACHER SAID I HAD TO WRITE A REPORT'' 
3-6 LEP/FEP/EO 
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